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CONNECTICUT, Lyme, ie | 
LACK HALL SCHOOL,—A FAMILY | 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- | 
New and enlarged ac- 
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MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
A ISS RANDOLPH’ S SCHOOL, 
ed corps of teachers offers unusual advantages to the pu 


Eighteenth annual session, Octo- 


N. Randolph, Principal. An able and experienc- 


= of this school. Students are prepared for col- 
ege. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
JOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 
Pe Address the Dean, 


Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL. D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 7 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec — 
AMES 
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MUNROE, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. _ 
‘Rae AUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year). 
/ -Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo- 
gy is a specialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
Faculty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. 
\ AME. E. DECOMBES’ FRENCH 
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and English Home School for six girls now open. 
Price, $1,000 per year. No extras. Highest references 
given and required. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 

mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph. 
tor. 
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lf *. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
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Jé #8 ary 0, 188%. 
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ZT paratory School for Boys. 46th year. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F, MILLs, Principal. 
i AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL,—/JOHN 
a *. Green Foundation. Early application for ad 
mission is advisable. For catalogue and information, 
address 
Ph.D. 
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Volume II. of the. Henry Irving 


Shakespeare. 
The Complete Works 
of Wilham Shake- 


Speare. 


Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK MARSHALL, 
With notes and introductions to each Play by 
F. A. Marshall 
scholars, and very numerous illustrations by 


and other Shakespearean 


Gordon Browne, To be completed in 8 vols., 
square royal 8vo, decorated, cloth, sold only 
in sets, price per vol., $3.00, 


Vol. I. already published. Vol. IT. just ready, 
including King Henry VI. (Parts 2 and 5), 
Charles Kemble’s condensation of Henry VI. 


the Shrew, 
King Richard If. 
at intervals of 


(never before published), Taming ot 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
And the other 
three months. 


volumes will follow 


The chief features of the 
a general introduction 


Henry Irving Shake- 
Henry Ir- 
of litera- 
and critical remarks by 


speure are by 


ving; prefaces to each play, consisting 
ry history, stage history, 
Mr. Marshall and other Shakespearean scholars ; 
numerous and important netes, ete., , and 
over 600 illustrations by Gordon Browne, a son of 


* Fhix.”’ 


Slc. 


“This edition may truly be called the literary 
sensation of the day, and nowhere will it be bet- 
ter appreciated than in this country. New York 
Herald, 

** The new Shakespeare is characterized by hap- 
py arrangement, scholarly editing, artistic illus- 
trations, and a conscientious elaboration of details 
which must renderit one of the best of aids to 
Shakespearean study and representation. ’’—New 
York Tribune. 

‘“*“A very popular edition of Shakespeare.” 
New York Sun. 
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A very interesting volume. . - A pe- 
rusal of this work will prove a capital tonie to 
any dyspeptic democrat who has an idea that all 
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round of frivolous festivities and careless plea- 


sures, . . The reader will tind in this vol- 
lime an abundance of attractive and interesting 
information, which will do much te abate many 
popular prejudices, and prove that where duty 
isthe ruling motive of action, the members of a 
royal fomeily can do much to elevate a people and 
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Jottings are full of vivacity and shrewd 
erg a Ir author agimid unconge 
has preserved a keen sense of 


ZChy, 


*,* The above books sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular stock wili 


CHARLES 


be mailed, if desired, to those interested. 
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"The respectable and sometimes excellent trans- 
lations of Bohn’s Library have done for Literature 
what railroads have done for internal intercourse.”’ 
—kR. W. Emerson. 

“*T may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’ 8 Publication Series ts the usefullest thing I 
know.’’—Thomas Carlyle. 

**An important body of cheap literature for 
which every living worker in this country who 
draws strength from the past has reason to be grate- 
ful.’’—Protessor Henry Morley 

** The publishers are making comstant bec mone 
of an eminently acceptable character, t 
Libraries.’ ?’—Athenzum. 


9 e q e 
Bohn’s Libraries. 
CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of 
Reference, 
ates orm in all Translations from the French, 
yerman, Italian, a Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin and Greek. 

700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 cach, with exceptions. 





RECENT ADDITIONS 
VICTOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
HERNANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING'S 





DIVERSION. Translated by Mrs. Newton 
Crosland and F. L. Slous. $1.40. 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY 
MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited 


by her great-grandson, Lord Wharnclitf : 

with additions and corrections derived from 

Original MSS., Illustrative Notes, and a 

Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 

Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. $4. 

‘A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
mirable edition.’’—Athenwum. 

AN EGYPTIAN 
Novel. By Georg Ebers. 
Emma 8S. Buchheim. $1.40. 

** The translator’s rendering is easy and elegant.’’— 

Morning Post. 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NA 
TIONS. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of. Reprinted from the Sixth Edi- 
tion. With an Introduction by Ernest Bel- 
fort Bax. Two vols., $4. 

SENECA (L. ANN EUS) 
Addressed to A&butius Liberalis. Trans 
lated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. $1.40. 


‘This is a faithful re ndering of the‘ De Beneficiis ’ in 
- tin but academic English.’’—St James’s Gazette. 


An Historical 
Translated by 


PRINCESS. 


ON BENEFITS. 


*Bohws | 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND | 


TEUTONIC NATIONS. 
A. Ashworth. $1.40. 
HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES. 
by Francis Storr. $1.40. 
“Mr. Storr’s brilliant version .’’—Academy. 
GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M. A. $1.40. 
THE STUDENTS HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY By A. J. Jukes- 
Browne, B.A., F.G.S. $2.40. 
SANTAS’S DESC RIPTION OFG REEC E. 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M. A. 
$4. 


HOFFMANN’S TALES. 


Translated by P. 


Translated 


PAUS 


The Serapion Breth- 


ren. First Portion. Translated by Lieut.- 
Col. A. Ewing. $1.40. 


HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. $1.40, 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New 
By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. $7. 


Edition. 





A SELECTION. 


ANT‘ — S.—THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 
appmods WORKS. 6 vols. $8. 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOS( PHY. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON apart Edition, 
cs d by Napier). Ovols. $8.4 

COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. $8 

F ss aia T’S COSTUME IN ENGL Nb “(Dilion. ) 2vols, 





Tvanslate d. 


LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. Translated. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. _ 5 vols 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols. Transl. $4.20 
PEPYS’S DIARY. 4 vols. $8. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 4 vols. (Stewart & Long’s 
trans.) $5.60. 
| SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 2vols. $. 


STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, §2. 


New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


2 vols, | 
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Scribner's 
Magazine 
MARCH 
CONTAINS: 


Blucher Unhorsed at Ligny. 


R. F. Zogbaum. raved by 





Drawn by Eng 


Peckwell. 


The Campaign of Waterloo. 


illustrations by 
s made by W. 


Ropes. With 
and drawing 


By John €, 
R. F. Zogbaum, 
T. Smedley, commissioned by 
this magazine to visit the field. A striking 
ly original history this greatest of mill 
tary events. A concluding article, 
fully illustrated, will appear in April. 


especially 


ot 


beauti- 


) ate oe 
Beggars. 


The third of the series of charming 


essays 


by Robert Louis Stevenson, 


A Shelf of Old Books—LEIGH 
HUNT Mrs. T. Fields. [llus- 
trated drawings, and fac- 
similes. account 
the literary treasures 

Fields. 


By James 


with portraits, 
of 
by 


some of 


late 


A charming 
owned the 


James T. 


l 


—vT 


ph 


Motor and 


Application. 
By Franklin Leonard Pope. 
trations. Mr. 
vances recently made by 
takes the place of steam, or supplements it 


With 14 illus 
the 


which electricity 


Pope describes gre at ad 


in so many directions. 


The Nixie. 
A Fantastic 
Stevenson. 


Mendelssohn's Letters to Mo- 


Story. By Mrs. Robert Louis 


scheles 

From the MSS. in the possession of Felix 
Moscheles. By William F. Apthorp. I. 
(Conclusion.) With portraits, reproduc- 


tions of drawings, musical scores, ete, 


‘The letters are full of interest, especially in their 
fri ink observations on musieal affairs of Mendelssonn’s 
| day. Boston Saturday Reening Gazette, 
rT . x 
The Day of the Cyclone. 
A stirring Western story, founded on the 
Grinnell (Ia.) tornado. By Octave Thanet. 


First Harvests. 


Chapters VII-X. By F. J. Stimson. (To 
be continued. ) 

Natural Selection. 
A Novelette in Three Parts. By H. C 


(Conclusion.) With illustrations. 


Bunner, 


Poems. 





By Thomas Nelson Page, C. P. Cranch, 
Bessie Chandler, and Charles Edwin Mark 
ham. 

‘In its vear f lif SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE has 
taken not or iveNxalted and permanent place in pe 
riodical Lite ire ) one tha he world c uld inn ’ 
sense spare.’ B 1 

ae = Y ae ee 
Price, 25 Cents Yj3.00 a Year. 


SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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people. Imagine John C. Calhoun bullying 
a witness in this fashion! ‘‘ I supposed,” said 
Mr. Corbin, ‘‘that this was a fair investiga- 
tion. I did think 
personally abuse everybody connected with 


not you came here to 
the Reading Railroad Company, and to call 
and Mr. 
he had done this, and made 
statement that 
was a gentleman, and could 
what he had 
Then Mr. Corbin took out of his pocket 
a clipping from the report of the previous 


thieves robbers.” 
that 


the obviously 


them 
denied 
exaggerated 


ac 


he (Tillman) 


answer for said or done.” 


day’s proceedings, and read an extract from | 


Tillman’s blackguardism towards President 
Keim, and asked him whether that was a 
correct report ; but Tillman declined to an- 
swer. 


The passage read by Mr. Corbin was re- 
ported in the New York papers as follows: 

‘* Where do you expect to get your money to 
pay the interest on your bonds?) Where do 
you expect to get your money to keep you 


out of bankruptcy again’ It seems to me 
that you are robbing the stockholders of 


your company, and robbing the public, to 
pay fat salaries to a set of officers 
appear not to know anything about 
companies they are supposed to serve at all. 
The miners may starve, o public may pay two 
prices for coal, but the ofticers are paid big 


salaries to know nothing or very little,so far as | 


this Committee can tind out. Now, I would like 
the witness to answer how such a state of 
things can exist. There 
among thieves ; how far this applies to the 
case of these officers, I don’t know. 


When this Committee makes its report, we 


trust that some member of the House will be | 


brave enough to move a vote of censure upon 
the Chairman for insulting the witnesses, and 
upon the whole Committee for permitting 
him to do so. 


The 7ribune still continues to publish in 
terviews with Republicans who are deter- 


mined to have Blaine whether he wishes it 


or not. Gen. Hovey of Indiana says he will 
be ‘‘nominated by acclamation.” Sena 
tor Riddleberger says *‘ Virginia is sure 
for him.” It quotes the Jrish World, 


too, as protesting strongly against Blaine’s 
and urging the Republicans 
to nominate him again as a condition of Irish 
The Pittsburgh 7z7mes also wants 
him ; do the Rochester Democrat, the 
Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, and several other 
newspapers. All this has to be taken in con- 
nection with the following remark on the edi- 


withdrawal, 


support. 


SO 


torial page : 


* Finally, the Mugwumps and free-trade In- 
dependents manifest a disposition to dance on 
Mr. Blaine’s political grave, as they think, and 
to boast that their individual hostility has killed 
him, and will kill any other candidate who does 
not please them. This is not unlikely to incline 
Republicans to inquire whether a genuine Re- 
publican can possibly support any candidate 
whom they would not assail as malignantly as 
they have assailed Mr. Blaine.” 


It is of course hard to say what the foregoing 
extract means, but probably that if the Mug- 
wumps show signs of supporting any Repub- 
lican nominee other than Blaine, the Blaineites 
will ‘‘ knife” him. This has been long an- 
ticipated, and in fact is very likely to hap- 
pen. No Republican can be allowed 
to carry any State in which Blaine was 
beaten, especially this State.’ 


Tillman | 


who | 
the | 


is said to be honor | 


The Nation. 


' been frequently urged, during the past two 
years, to accept a nomination for the Presi- 
dency if it were offered to him. He has 
more than once declined to entertain any 
such proposal, but as it has been repeated 
since Mr. Blaine’s Florence Message, he has 
refused it again, but how dilferently from 
Mr. Blaine! The latter simply says his 
name ‘‘ will not be presented” to the Con 
vention, and this is all. Mr. Childs. on the 
| other hand, says: ‘‘As to declining and 
| refusing to be a candidate for President, 
his mind is firm and unalterable’; and 
‘“he repeats his refusal to be a candidate or 
| to be voted for, and adds that he would 
be compelled to decline the office, honora- 
ble and exalted as it is, if by any chance, 
in the chapter of unforeseen events, he should 
happen to be elected.” This is the way to 
decline an office when a man really means to 
decline it. There is here no room for doubt 
or misunderstanding about Mr. Childs’s po 
sition. No pleadings or tears from Pat Ford 
or any other admirer will move him one inch. 
There will be no in preparing ‘ ac- 
clamation” for him, or hiring ‘‘ shout 
| ers” for him in the Convention. 


use 


There will 
| be no first, second, or third explanation of 
his utterances. We ought to add that this 
refusal makes Mr. Childs an almost unique 
figure in American history. We believe 
Gens. Sherman and Sheridan are the only 
other Americans who have declined a Presi 
dential nomination with this clearness, de- 


cisiveness, and unshakable firmness. 
Declining the Presidency has various 

shades and classifications which the public 

are not slow to recognize. For example : 

Would not the Presi 
dency if actually elected. 

If nominated in spite of 
declination, the Convention 
will something that 
will be disagreeable. 

Would not accept a nomina 
tion if tendered to him. 

His name will not be present 
ed to the Convention, but he 
congratulates the party that 


Mr. CHILDS..... accept 


GEN. SHERMAN (in IS8S8#) his 
hear 
GEN. SHERIDAN 


Mr. BLAINE 


he got 200,000 votes more 
than Folger did in New 
York. 


Other varieties will appear from time to time 
as the day of the Convention draws near. 
The most common will be that of the candi- 
date who will not allow his name to be used 
unless the nomination is ‘‘ spontaneous.” 
The number of those who will not feel hurt 
or discomposed in the least degree if they are 
not nominated, includes all the rest. 





The Farmers’ Voice of Chicago, a sixteen- 
page weekly, is pouring hot shot into the 
tariff. The number of ‘‘inequalities” in that 
arrangement of taxation that the Vorre dis- 
covers is almost equal to the number of du- 
tiable articles. The greatest inequality of 
all, however, is the general fact that the 
farmers pay about two-thirds of the cost of 
maintaining a system of ‘‘ protection” and 
get nothing in return. The Farmers’ Voice 


publishes at length the memorial of the 
Farmers’ Alliance of the State of Nebraska, 
which declares, among other things, ‘‘that our 
agricultural products are sold in the open mar- 
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| Mr. G. W. Childs of Philadelphia has | kets of the world in competition with the 


cheapest labor in the world, while the manu 
facturer, through the operation of protective 
tariffs, receives a bonus of 25 to 100° per 
cent. on his Why not 
William Walter Phelps send these benighted 
people a copy of his speech showing how a 
home markct is secured to the American 
farmer by the tariff? Evidently these Ne- 
braska agriculturists are ina parlous state. 
They do not understand that the home mar- 
ket might be taken away from them by for 
eign wheat-growers if they did not pay an 


goods,” does 


average tax of 45 percent. on all the duti 
able goods they buy. 


Mr. William Lloyd Garrison made an ad- 
dress before the West Side Club at Provi 
dence a few days ago on the subject of the 
Treasury surplus and the tariff. ‘* The last 
ditch of protection,” said Mr. Garrison, ‘ 
the low wages scare,”” and then he gave the 
following bit of testimony, which is very 
much to the point: 


Is 


“My friend John Graham Brooks, who went 
to Germany with protective proclivities, was 


astounded at the explanation given him 
why the manufacturers wanted a_ tariff 
‘We need ity’ they said, ‘to protect 
us against the highly paid labor of Eng- 
land.” ‘Say that again,’ said Mr. Brooks, 
‘IT don't understand you. Where I came 
from we ask protection against the low 


wages of England.’ It took but little reflec- 
tion for him to see that the German had good 
reason to fear the Englishman. The talisman of 
success remains with the nation paying the 
highest wages, and consequently commanding 
the cheapest labor.” 

This tallies remarkably with the facts brought 
out in Consul Schoenhof’s recently published 
report to our Department of State, showing 
that the American workingman in the textile 
the 
English, because, as a general rule, he does 


industries commands higher wages than 
more Work in a given time, and that he does 
not really get as high wages by Comparison 
In 
other words, if both American and Eng 
lish operatives were paid by piece-work, the 
pay of the former would be relatively greater 
than it is. 


as his superior efficiency entitles him to. 


We must say that the wool editor of the 
Tribune ought to look after his duties more 
carefully, for whereas the leading article on 
Monday was a powerful attack on Mr, Mills 
of Texas (whom the 77¢/une commonly calls 
“Premier” Mills, to distinguish him from 
other Millses who are not premiers), on ac- 
count of his speech at Providence on the 
wool tariff, another article in the same pa- 
per, discussing our trade with Australia,says: 

‘* A most discouraging feature of the trade is 
that there isno home trade for returning ves- 
sels, beyond three or four cargoes of wool a 
year. ‘If we could import Australian wool,’ 
says one of the traders, ‘and could have a 
home trade equal to the outgoing one, we could 
make our round charters much cheaper and 


the out-bound rates of freight lower, aad 
could) soon take a fair share of trade. 
The Australian wools are long and_ fine, 


entirely different from those here: they are the 
finest staple of the world. But, owing to the 
lack of return trade, rates are higher; at the 
present time, therefore, the share of the United 


States trader in manufactured goods is not 10 
per cent. of what goes to the colonies. Hence 


our great disadvantage. We could to-day 
charter vessels on the basis of forty-five shil- 
lings per ton, out and back, if we had the re- 
turn business, but with no home freight it costs 
thirty shillings out alone.’ ” 





Feb. 23, 1888] 


Is it not plain that this is acovert attack on | 


the tariff, and that it was smuggled into the 
paper without the knowledge of the wool 
editor? Is it not as clear as A BC that if 
the wool tariff were repealed so that we could 
import those Australian wools, so long and fine 
and so entirely different from our own, ‘* the 
finest staple in the world,” we might increas« 
our trade with the * huge island continent” of 
the antipodes to an enormous extent And 
is not the suggestion equally plain that an in 
crease of trade with Australia would be a 
good thing for the country ? Such mislead 
ing insinuations ought not to be allowed 
certainly not in the same issue of — thi 
paper that chastises ‘‘ Premier’? Mills for 
wool and woollen heresy. 


The speech of Mr. Mills at Providence vin 
dicates his title of ‘* Premier” to satisfaction 
IIe promises that the wool tariff shall be 
abolished if the Committee of Ways and 
Means can accomplish that end. This is 
the first hearty and uncompromising 
statement that has been made by high 
authority since the President's message 
was delivered. It promises a real reform and 
a reduction of the surplus on correct princi 
ples. Protecting manufactures with on 
hand and raw materials with the other is 
such a travesty of common sense that the hu 
man mind recoils in the effort to grasp it 
Protection had been going thirty-tive years 
in this country before anybody thought 
of putting a tariff on wool; orif anybody 
had thought of it before, the various Con 
gresses from 1789 to 1824 had cast it out as 
too ridiculous to be considered. In the last 
named year, wool secured recognition for the 
first time, and from that time to this it has 
been the principal marplot of the revenue sys 
tem, with the curious result, as Farmer Gros 
venor showed in his book, of crippling wool 
growing and woollen manufacturing equally 
and uniformly, so that the highest prices 
of domestic wool have always been in 
the low-tariff periods and the lowest prices 
in the high-tariff periods. Now if ‘ Pre 
mier” Mills and his colleagues succeed in 
casting out this evil spirit, they will 
render the greatest possible service both to 
tariff reform and to industrial progress. 


One of the funniest outcomes of the 
agitation against poverty is a claim of copy- 
right, or rather trade-mark, in the name 
‘*Anti-Poverty Association,’ made by Dr 
McGlynn. He has moved for and 
obtained an order to show cause why 
Henry George's men, Post and = Croas 
dale, should not be restrained by in 
junction from using the name for their 
new association. Should he fail, though 
McGlynn may suffer, the Anti-Poverty cause 
wi!l not, for the attack of two such organi 
zations on this monster evil of human socie- 
ty must be more effective than that of one 
only. But, of course, it will cost more t 
abolish poverty through two organizations 
than through one. 

Henry George’s long statement of th 


causes for the separation of himself and M 
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Glynn contains nothing new It merely in We heat t \ 
amounts to a confirmation of the report that | but must r r M 
they have parted company becaus Mi porary t 
Glyn! ind + few thers wished t Repul s } ) 3 
run a Labor « lidate for the Presidency ~ 
this vi on th ut ral Pin I s 
the Butler DuUSsINess wer ra iz New Mex 
George refused to be a party to such a trick yf . 
It is made very plain now that MeGlynn and | ed st IT 
his allies formed the plan asa means of sut ses 
sistence, and that George opposed it on the \ s 
nuch more creditable ground that it would | that t |) 
be a fraud upon the put indo an |} $ 
injury rather 1 benetit 1 t i Ww ‘ 
workingmen fundamenta Ist ! a Men . 
for the separation undoubtedly is that 
thre nti-Poverty humbug has ceased t iV 
and something else must be found to give its | members of s 
promoters a living. Some of them are now | when t l 
charging the McGlynn faction with misay; 1 St 
propriation of funds, but that is a charge | New Mey \ { 
which can be brought with equal force | % 
against all the charlatans and adventurers | W 
who have been figuring as leaders in the } the grease ) 
movement. macy \ \ Men 
} always 
The Hartford ¢ rant furnishes a notabl 
comment on the taxation of moneyed capi Mr | 
tal. The law of Connecticut requires that | fortune to 1 f 
mortgages shall be taxed against the mort ethic v fr ; 
vagee, even though the mortgaged land may The Cor ( la 
be in another State. The Connecticut Tax | res 
Commission last vear recommended that. this 
class of mortgages should be exempted frot islv 1 S 
taxation, because the property which mad tf rriers 
the mortgage good was out of the jurisdic nd rw 
tion, and also because the tax could not 
uniformly collected, there being 1 means 
f tinding such mortgages unless ! rs . 
voluntarily returned the (After } . \ 
bate the Legislature rejected t \ \ 
atory bill. And now t ( t 1 s 
that the I iblic i hor es I ft tow t s 
Simsbury ifter full discuss 1 s vas 
deration have deducted this ss ? \ i 
rages from the grand list. In other w s 
thev have voted to sus a state sta -s ! 
Phe f t thinks th tifis r ‘ Vt t . . \ 
tire law vill be repealed than it t . \I t 
es will be taken t t W s : vork 
Simsbury < New 
York s . 
Party before Country st t wit ? 
which the Milwaukee S t s , 
article « e gross) partisanship 
I 
Democrats t Hous Representa s i. 2 M : f 
who are re} i cont t] SSag ‘ t 
fa ting t \ New ; 
Mexi 1 s t W Dak oO 
Montar ind Was etor I i f re 
f New Mex savs the S S - thin Ge 
kind I i that s t i" han the 
vet fit t TT rest e e - . S P rows 
Stateho A maj f its I . ‘ \ ! and 
gnorant Mexican greasers, speaking ita ible operat he last 
ruag ta stois of Sy s i] i . v talked I] \ t recover 
[ \ nit anv for ¢ Ame the w ? iw 1} he mav. but 
rican ¢ OX such as enists has t ent i the road to it 
ler t lerrit t New Mex 'y eW . has ta ision 
S i I le a State t greaser | we presume, in view of the situat to deny 
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VOTING AGAINST THEIR CONVICTIONS. 


Tue Senate came to a vote on the Blair bill 
on Wednesday week, and passed it by a vote 
of 89 to 29—a marked change from the two 
previous records of 88 to 11 in 1884 and 36 to 
11 in 1886. Allowing for pairs, 483 Senators 
were for the bill and 33 against it. Of the 39 
Republican members of the body, 26 were for 
the bill and 18 against it. Of the 37 Demo- 
cratic Senators, 20 were against the bill and 17 
for it—a clear majority even of the Democratic 
Senators from the old slave States, in whose 
special behalf the bill has always been urged, 
In other words, if the de 
cision had been confined to the Republican 


being against it. 


Senators, the bill would have passed, 26 to 
13, or by exactly a two-thirds vote; while if 
it had been confined to the Democratic Sena- 
tors, it would have been rejected, 20 to 17. 

Gen. Hawley, Republican Senator from 
Connecticut, closed his powerful speech 
against the bill on Tuesday by expressing 
the ‘‘ wish that every Senator would vote 
upon it just exactly as he feels about it.” 
Mr. Hale, Republican Senator from Maine, 
who made a vigorous assault upon the bill 
the next day, closed by declaring his belief 
that many of those Senators who had here 
tofore voted for the bill were now beset with 
doubt and fears, and, if they cast their votes 
in accordance with their present belief, would 
be arrayed against it. 

The Blair bill is, in its far-reaching conse 


quences, one of the most important measures | 


passed by the Senate since the war. Two- 
thirds of the Republican Senators voted 
or were paired in favor of its passage, 
yet it is notorious that of these twenty-six 
there are not more than six who honestly be 
lieve in the wisdom of the measure, or who 
sincerely desire its enactment into law. It 
has been supported on the Republican side 
during the discussion by its author in several 
cranky ” 
Mr. Bowen of Colorado, a weak Senator, 


characteristically ‘“ speeches; by 


in a weak speech; by Mr. Stewart of 
Nevada, in a curiotsly illogical speech; 
and by Mr. Evarts of New York, in 
one of those remarkable utterances which 
lend weight to the recent remark of one of 
his Republican colleagues that he ‘‘ never 
knew Mr. Evarts to have clear ideas on any 


| 





subject.” Mr. Hoar of Massachusetts has ad- | 


vocated Federal aid to Southern education, 


in one form or another, for many years, and | 


may be credited with representing his honest 
convictions in his aftirmative vote. 
But Senator after Senator voted publicly 


} 
| 


} 


for a bill which they had privately admitted | 


ought not to become a law. 

illustrations : 

A Republican Senator from a New England 
State told another Senator early in January 
that he ‘‘ had become convinced that the 
bill was unwise, unnecessary, and wholly 
vicious, but he felt constrained to vote for 
it in deference to the sentiment of his 
State.” It became clear within a month, 


Here are a few | 


| The Nation. 
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hal always supported the policy, and he 

did so vote. 

The two Republican Senators from another 
State agreed inthe opinion that the bill 
was a bad bill and ought not to be sup- 
ported, but they voted for it because some- 
body had got the Legislature of their State 
to pass resolutions endorsing the measure, 
although these resolutions were rushed 
through without consideration, and repre- 
sented no intelligent public sentiment. 

A Republican Senator from a Western State 
recently said: ‘‘WhenT first came here I 
felt very strongly that it was the duty of 
the Government to lend its aid in the edu- 
cation of the colored people. I feel some 
what so yet; nevertheless, I confess to a 
very great feeling of doubt as to the pro- 
priety of passing the Dill.” He voted to 
pass it. 

A Republican Senator from another Western 
State recently said: ‘‘There is much good 
sense in the arguments urged against the 
bill, but a vote against it would be regard- 
ed, without explanation, as adverse to the 
cause of education. I cannot place myself 
in that position.” He voted for the bill. 

A Republican member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, toa suggestion as to the unconstitu 
tionality of the bill, answered: ‘‘ What's 
the use of talking about the question of 
constitutionality? If the people want the 
bill, let them have it.” He voted for the 
bill. 

A number of other Republican Senators, 
who had voted for the bill once or twice 
before, have admitted over and over again 
during the past month that they ‘‘ were 
sick of the bill, and thought it ought not 
to become a law, but could not find ex- 
cuse for reversing their former action.” 
They all voted for it, not possessing the 
manliness shown by Mr. Spooner of Wis- 
consin, Who was not ashamed to admit by 
his vote that he had learned something 
during the past two years. 

The decadence of the Republican party 
has never been more strikingly shown than 
in the passage of this bill by two-thirds of 
the Republican Senators, although not above 
six of the twenty-six who voted to make it a 
law believe that it ought to become a law. 
Fancy a Republican Senator in Lincoln's day 
finding it necessary to implore his party col 
leagues to vote upon a bill just exactly as they 
felt, and then sceing them vote the other way! 
Fancy Senator William Pitt Fessenden voting 
for a bill ‘‘ out of deference to his colleague”! 
Fancy Senator Charles Sumner voting for a 
bill which he believed fo be a bad bill be- 
cause the Legislature of his State had been 


| inveigled into a hasty endorsement of it! 


| 


through the tone of the press and the letters | 
of educators, that the bill was not endorsed 
by the public sentiment, of his State. We 
then said that he should vote for the bill 
*‘out of deference to his colleague,” who | 


Fancy Senator William H. Seward of the | 
period deliberately | 


” 


‘irrepressible conflict 





branch of Congress and the Executive De- 
partment, It is not thought that the bill can 
get a majority in the Democratic House ; if 
it should squeeze through the House by a 
combination of most of the Republican mem- 
bers with a minority of the Democrats, the 
greatest confidence is expressed that the 
President, who interposed his veto to the 
Texas Seed Bill a year ago, would in the 
same way block the equally unconstitutional 
Blair bill now. 

‘Tam willing to see the bill defeated by 
any of the constitutional means,” said Gen, 
Hawley in concluding his speech, ‘‘ whether 
by the House, by the Senate, or by the Presi 
dent.” It has passed one of these stages by a 
two-thirds vote of the Republican Senators. 
If the Republicans controlled the House, it 
would pass the second stage. If the Repub 
licans had elected their candidate to the Presi 
dency in 1884, it would pass the third stage, 
and become a law. In other words, the sal 
vation of the nation from what Gen. Hawley 
properly considers a measure to change the 
whole theory of our government, is found in 
the fact that the Republican party was beaten 
in the election four years ago. 


OUR UNHAPPY CONSULS, 

THe efforts of Mr. Belmont during the last 
Congress to improve the consular service 
efforts which, we understand, are to be re 
peated during the present session—entitle any 
thing he may say on the subject to the most 
respectful attention. It seems to us, however, 
judging from his article in the Forum, that 
the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs hardly appreciates the seriousness of 
the evils which he aims to correct, or per 
ceives how radical must be any measures able 
to remove them. Mr. Belmont’s chief points 
are (1) that the salaries paid our representa 
tives, as compared with those of other nations, 
are inadequate to secure the services of com- 
petent men, and (2) that our system of paying 
a large proportion of the consuls by fees in 
stead of salaries, as well as permitting those so 
paid to be engaged in trade, tends to produce 
a dishonest rivalry between contiguous con- 
sulates, inorder, by winking at fraudulent in 
voices, to attract the patronage of shippers, 
and hence increase the fees. The latter evil 
might, indeed, be abolished by the means 
proposed; but increase of salaries, the system 
of appointment remaining the same, would, 
it seems to us, only make the places more 
valuable as spoils, and hence still further di- 
minish fixity of tenure. 

We may seem to be advocating a Utopian 
remedy when we say that the first condition 


| of an honest and efficient service is perma 


voting fora bill, which he had once careless- | 


ly favored, after he had become convinced of | 


its pernicious character, because he lacked 


| 
} 
} 


the courage to explain his change of mind! | 
| Fancy Senator Salmon P. Chase ridiculing 


the idea of talking about the constitutionality 


| of a bill! 


It isnot believed that the Blair bill can 
But why ? 


party 


become a law 


the Democratic controls the lower 


Only because | 


| 


nence of tenure; and the second, the adoption 
of some method by which appointment shall 
no longer be given to the henchmen or de 
pendent relatives of politicians. These are, 
indeed, commonplaces of civil-service reform, 
but, from ignorance of the duties of consuls, 
the public fails to perceive that while, in all 
other branches of the public. service, the 
realization of these principles is destra/e, in 
the consular it is essentia?. With ordinary 
ability and industry, anybody can become 
department 


a respectable postmaster or 
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clerk, while it requires unusual faculties and 
But the 
consular officers have 
the 


training to make a good consul 
main that 


innumerable opportunities to defraud 


reason is 


Government and the mercantile commu- 
nity, which are rarely found in other 


the civil service. Frauds 


no doubt, 


1OU 


branches of 


enough, oecur in connection with 


whiskey prosecutions, and star-routes, and 
post-traderships; but there is practical securi 
ty against these in the fact that they are 
of the 


papers and the business public, while consuls 


committed almost within sight news- 


act thousands of miles away, and though 
they may be watched by their official su 


periors as carefully as circumstances permit, 
they are almost entirely free from the much 
more effective scrutiny of the public. 
If aman could enter the service with the 
, 


contidence he would have if in the employ of 


a private firm, that he would keep his place 
during good behavior, the temptation to ill 
conduct of any kind would be more than 
fear of detection and 
But 
ourages dishonesty, first by appoint- 


ing men of all degrees of incompetency or 


counterbalanced by 


consequent dismissal, our system di 


rectly enc 


inexperience in mercantile affairs, and then 
“At the end of 


four vears (more or less) you will be kicked 


by saying to them, in effect 


out of your position. Your capacity and devo 
tion to the interests of the Government andof 
your countrymen individually (if you should 
display such qualities) will make little differ 
ence in your fate. Your honesty (if you are 
honest) will not keep you in; your rascality 
if you start that way or yield to temptation 
will hardly be detected and ac ted 
fore the 
hould be 

sooner than you would otherwise be, your 
friends would believe that ‘ poli 
tics,’ so that your future in private life would 


upon be- 


end of that time Even if you 


dismissed on this account a little 


it was all 


not be injured sO, You see, by being con 


scientious you have nothing to gain, and, as 


you will soon learn, everything (save se/f-re 
spect) to lose.” 


I 
Now 


even if the newly appointed consul were 


this is argument, 


sales 
a devilishly o¢ 0d 


fresh froma divinity school; how much more 
soif, as is generally the case, the man has 


‘on the make” for years or decades before 
his appointment, and has got the place after 


a long-continued competitive examination in 


political unscrapulousness It used to be 
said, not by the enemies, but by the friends, 


of a certain ante-bellum Governor of a North 


> whose ( lec tie n, owing to ac cide ntal 
umstances, W isheld to be of advantage to 
large, that, bein offered at the 


the party at 
lose of his term his choice between a Euro 
consulship, 


hit 
Was poor, 


gation and ar 
the latter ‘‘ because he 


and needed to lay 


he ch se 








silary was far from large, it is obvious that 
there must have been large pecuniary adva 
tages incident to the position, or his praise 
worthy purpose would have remained unfu 
led At that pe riod, indeed, the hom« 
iuthorities gave the consuls a very loose 
Tein; their accounts were passed with lit 


tle or no examination, and 
for illicit not more numerous, 
} 


were at least much less exposed to de- 


opportunities 


gain, if 








The 


Nation. 








tection than they now are Cuses 
known in which consuls’ accounts of - i W 
sands of dollars per annum wer lowed on | t \\ s t few 
forged vouchers and receipts of mythical peo; pur : 
shipwrecked seamen—a speculation which tt 2 CO! von Y 
to-day, owing to improved ins] 
ties, might turn ou less pr Tus t 
who have been b caught in cont ter rw s ‘ : 
ex-consuls (the honest ones), or wit! rsons nd N 
U 

engaged in foreign trade, are aw f 
practically innumerable ways in w h « l ret . 
suls still can (and do) cause loss of money and J Mi 
vexation of spirit 8 iM 3, as 

The consular career of a Tilghmar I yous i i x 
a Badeau occasionally becomes notorious | may A8 
through the newspapers; but | y 4 
mercial annoyances require toO Much ex} 
nation to make it worth the wl of tl 
press to discuss them. In many ¢ 
too, it is impossible to convict a « 
of a dishonest motive, although t brericved . Vs rt \ ~ 
party may feel sure that his only object was | w 
blackmail. If convicted of error 
preting the law, the excuse of igt nee 
a person often without experience or tra 
is very plausible. 

In conclusion, we venture to s est to Mr 
Belmont a reform the operation of whict I : 
would be so slow that the politicians w 
have ample time—a generat 
get used to it, yet which would eventually 
purify and immensely improve the s 
The law provides for twelve consu 
who hold ottice during good beh | 
supposed object of this provis Was to tr : 
young men to fill consular offices; but \\ ces 
serve how beautifully it works. W i Lt : \ s 
clerk is appointed to a consulat e los 
benefit of the good-behavior claus 
after a few years, he is 
in even worse condition 
consul, for the latter 1 , 

‘made his pile,” and at any rate ca 1 : 
that station of life from which the G 
saw fitto call him. The clerk 

f he is allowed one) is 
a Salary of $1,200 a vear, w : As a 
future to attract a man of : 
or energy. Our proposal is s : 
when a consular clerk S } 
suisbhip, andiss seq \ 
resume his formerstatus. ‘I 
this would be the gradual rease it \ ‘ \ 
number of consular KS < 
ernment WwW 1 be « 1 
ot in u t css il ‘ — \ 7 
public, how WW " 
tent) m t : _ n 
would sis " hice 
+) < S or 
And ev \ x R 
ne t WwW - s 

t I \ ‘Sy = ‘ 


qgovernn S Ss ‘ ins 
S . <3 1 
ed i S S " 
i iu 
j 
‘ read 
A . Fd 
inc make 
AM NG res gr Ss T = s Teel re 
t \ s j ~ l <} il \\ tie rea 
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stock-brokers has on the genera » whose it s most felt in what may be 
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called the market for luxuries. There is an 
aleatory quality about their incomes—that is, 
a tendency to great extremes, and a liability 
to sudden changes—which seems to beget in 
all men exposed to its influence a strong. dis- 
Another fea 
ture in their earnings, too, which operates in 


position to lavish expenditure 


the same way, is that the same amount of 
labor may bring in either a very small or 
an immensely large return. It takes very 
little more time or thought to sell $1,000,000 
worth of stock than $10,000, but the gains 


in the former cause are one hundred fold 
greater than in the latter. 
The general result is that the brokers, 


taken as a whole, are the most free-handed 
class we have. No class makes itself more 


markedly felt at Delmonico’s, the theatres, 


the carriage- maker's, the tailor’s, the 
wine merchant's, the jeweller’s, the fur- 
rier’s, the horse-dealer’s, and the clubs; 


and when the best customers begin to re- 
trench in all these places, a loud lament over 
the times soon begins to be heard in the land. 
The late Lorenzo Delmonico used to say that 
he could always tell 
good in Wall Street by listening to the popping 
of the corks in his restaurant, and we may be 


whether business was 


sure they always popped more for brokers 
than for anybody else. Now a falling off 
in the demand for luxuries affects general 
opinion about the of trade much 
more quickly than a falling off in the 
demand for the ordinary necessaries of life. 
The reason is that 

sumption of luxuries 


state 


there is about all con- 
a good deal of éclat. 
They are rarely enjoyed secretly, or even 
privately. The man who fares sumptuously 
every day the world to know it, 
and invites many to share his pleasure 
with him. A fine carriage 
too, or afine house, are public proclamations 
of affluence. So 


wants 


and horses, 


are diamonds and other 
precious stones. So is a large wardrobe. 
When any individual who has been in the 
enjoyment of these things lays them aside, or 
refrains from them, or groans over the pos- 
them cannot 
afford, all his friends perceive it and specu- 
late as to the cause of it. When many do it 
at the same time, the air gets filled with sounds 


session of as something he 


of woe from all the purveyors of good things. 

Itis useful at times to remember this close 
connection of speculation in stocks with good 
living, when one hears lamentations over the 
condition of the market, and to remember 
also that the market may be terribly dull, 
even for long periods, without much worse 
results than temporarily depriving a body 
of capital fellows of yachts, and horses, and 
carriages, and French cookery, and good 
claret and champagne. 


FHE ENGLISH TROUBLES. 


ALTHOUGH it is still improbable that the 


Tory Ministry in England will dissolve Par- | 


liament and lay their policy before the vot- 
of the 
customary term, nevertheless the signs that 
they may be driven to it multiply. The 
Liberal Unionists on whose support their 
ability to avoid a dissolution depends, still 


ers any sooner than the expiration 
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held firm at the last division, but things are 
occurring which must in some degree shake 
their resolution. The various boroughs into 
which the city of London is now divided 
have hitherto stood by the Conservatives on 
the Irish question pretty steadily, but the 


result of the election in Southwark 
appears to have astounded both par- 
ties. The Liberal majority there has 


jumped, on a new registration, from a 
little over 100 to more than 1,100 in a vote 
of 6,000. In one of the Edinburgh divisions 
Mr. Buchanan, who was returned at the last 
election as a Liberal Unionist, has been con- 
verted to Home Rule by the coercion policy 
in the interval, and resigned his seat in order 
to give his constituents an opportunity of 
passing on his change of opinion. He, too, 
has been again elected, showing that the ma- 
jority of the voters have followed him into the 
Gladstonian camp. 

These things, it 
“straws,” but they are 
significance, and they are making a deep 
impression on the mind of English poli- 
ticians; all the deeper because the news of 
them came almost simultaneously with the 
great oratorical triumph achieved in the 
House of Commons by the Liberals through 
Gladstone and O’Brien—Gladstone’s speech 
in particular being reported as one of the 
finest, if not the finest, he has ever made. 
The scene in the Commons when Balfour 
had to face a torrent of fierce and, it is said, 
very skilful invective from his late prisoner, 
O’Brien, is represented as extremely drama- 
tic, and was one to which Balfour’s light, 
chafling, cynical tone was singularly unsuited 
in the eyes of a democratic public. 

In truth, Balfour is now probably begin- 
ning for the first time to realize the value of 
the advice Lord Hartington gave the Minis- 
try—not to proclaim the National League 
under the Coercion Act, but reserve the 
powers which this act gave for positive and 
well-detined criminality, such as outrages, 

boycotting, and actual 
the officers of the law. The procla- 
mation of the League, and the consequent 
prohibition of its meetings, led through the 
inexorable logic of events to the very thing 
from which the Liberal Unionists naturally 
shrunk—the prosecution of political Parlia- 
mentary opponents before magistrates re- 
movable at the pleasure of the Crown. It 
is now two hundred years since any English 
minister has ventured to pursue criminally 


true, are merely 
straws of great 


is 


and resistance 


to 


politicians for saying things which the 
| Opposition in the House approved of 
and agreed with. This Balfour has not 


only done, but has sought to aggravate 
it by treating them as ordinary criminals, 
and subjecting them to such indignities as 
prison rules permitted. In other words, he 
has infused a spice of personal hatred and 
contempt into his treatment of men who 
vote against him in the House of Commons, 
and whom the Liberal party support. 

| This reintroduction of ferocity into party 
politics in the England of to-day is, of course, 
| an immense blunder, but it isa blunder which 
| 
| 





the proclamation of the League made neces- 


sary. If the Ministry had not used vigorous- 


| ly the powers given them by the Coercion 
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Act, the desperate fight they made for its 
passage would have seemed a piece of 
great folly. But they might have contined 
themselves to pursuing small criminals. 
When they proclaimed the League, they had 
to attack orators and editors, and when they 
began to attack orators and editors who had 
an English party at their back, they inevitably 
recalled the old Tory methods of the days be 
fore the Reform Bill, when Leigh Hunt had 
to go to jail for calling the Prince of Wales a 
‘*fat Adonis.” The meeting between Bal- 
four and O'Brien in the House—that is, be- 
tween the prisoner and his jailer—was there 
fore not only a dramatic, but a disagreeable 
scene to most English Liberals. O’Brien is, 
to be sure, a noisy and excitable person, but 
he is sincere and self-sacriticing, and it shocks 
people to have him treated asa common pick- 
pocket because a jaunty young aristocrat like 
Balfour disapproves of his language on the 
platform. 

The charge that O’Brien’s and Blunt’s lan- 
guage excited common people to the com- 
mission of crimes and offences is an old 
charge, which the Tories have always in every 
agitation brought against their political oppo 
nents. In every agitation there are ignorant 
or impulsive men who resort to violence 
under very slight stimulation from the press 
or the platform; but Liberals have never, in any 
country, admitted that this was a good reason 
for silence. The Republicans at the North were 
in this way made responsible for John 
Brown’s raid into Virginia, and John Bright 
himself was accused in 1866, during the 
movement for an extension of the suffrage, 
of being dangerous to the public peace. He 
actually did say that if the popular demands 
were not conceded, ‘‘a great exhibition of 
opinion” might before long be converted into 
“a great exhibition of force.” He then re 
pelled the charge against himself in a memo- 
rable speech in London by saying: 

“These opponents of ours, many of them 
secretly in the press, have charged us with 
being the promoters of a great and danger 
ous excitement. They say we are the source 
of the danger which threatens ; they have 
absolutely the effrontery to charge me with 
being the friend of public disorder. Iam 
one of the people. Surely, if there be one 
thing in a free country more clear than 
another, it is that any one of the people may 
speak openly to the people.” 


He then added that he was only warn- 
ing of thair danger men who were living 
on the side of a volcano,and ended by declar- 
ing that ‘‘ the Tory party was the turbulent 
party of this nation.” He described the 
turbulence and disorder then as now pre- 
vailing in Ireland, and described the naval 
and military preparations made to put it 
down, and hurled again at the Tories the 
taunt that ‘‘ they had no remedy for this state 
of things but that ancient, and rude, and 
savage remedy, the remedy of military force.” 
He also quoted, from an address from a Swiss 
convention to our Government after the war, 
a passage which he called ‘‘ an expression of 
true philosophy and true statesmanship,” to 
the effect that ‘‘ unfinished questions have no 
vity for the repose of nations.” This 
is as true of the cxisting situation as 
it was of that of twenty-two years ago. 
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rican ladies were there, whose presence remind th Welsh stewards, with Itahan } with s whe look upon it, and | i 

ed us that by our transatlant sins J lis sw Lus g s t to graver t ! I wderate 
has always been more warmly appreciated thar ut hor ind abroad, in pu and in private ind accurate expression, than the fashion in 
by the public of his own country. There, t through his long and tempestuous care ir slipshod, hurried, fe ish writing of the 
were the mayor of hisnative town, a few neigb- stor f his life is it as sadasany the eighteen-eighties 

bors, a few local cl i few f is : ~ S ‘ t sis Massive i stats is ‘ § e and 
family, and, lastly, a link with t warmest | t well knowr We in Warwickshire have stately prose, his ‘* leonine ” head ks up the 


friendship of Landor’s life, ther il th it to do with the sunnier s f his natur nave to that beautiful chancel with its almost 
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unique roof of double ribs above the founder's 
battered tomb. Not only is the bust, according 
to those who knew him best, an admirable 
likeness, but the artist, Mr. Forsyth, has given 
with remarkable success the courtly, dignifled 
look of the well-bred man of the old school, the 
tender, humorous expression about the firm, 
proud mouth. As we gazed on his face we 
could well picture him, even in his later broken 
years, standing bareheaded as he helped his 
lady friends into their carriages, ‘‘ full of beau- 
tiful, complimentary speeches, of quick and 
graceful retorts, of simple, old-fashioned pre- 
sents and attentions.” We could imagine, too, 
his vehement denunciations of modern manners 
and modern language, his humorous intole- 
rance of slang, his unbounded wrath against 
such corruptions” of English as 
“giant trees,” ‘monster meetings,” ‘* palmy 
days,” ‘‘pluck,” ‘‘sham,” ‘‘ humbug,” ete. 
He looks, as he felt himself to be, ‘ta senti- 
nei keeping guard over the honor and integ- 
rity of the English language.” And, though 
traces of the passionate, ungoverned nature, of 


“ec 


classic 


the *‘ voleanic temperament,” are not wanting, 
yet the impression left on one’s mind by this 
admirable work of art is as it should be—the 
best of the man. Kind and tender, generous to 
a fault, utterly exempt from spite, meanness, 
or the jealousy of smaller minds, loyal in 
friendship, wholesome and courageous — such 
a man was Landor in spite of grave defects. 
“Caring not astraw for popularity and little 
more for fame,” to use his own words, he went 
through life striving after the most severely 
accurate expression of the great thoughts that 
were in him. ‘I hate false words,” he says, 
“and seek with care, difficulty, and moroseness 
those that fit the thing.” 

Landor has been and probably always will 
be * Yet it is much to 
say 
after his death, more than ninety years after 
his first works appeared, he still holds his own 
—that his writings are as deeply appreciated by 
It is much that 
such as Mr. Lowell 
should be able to say to-day, ‘‘He has uttered 


caviare to the general.” 
of a man that more than twenty years 


the few as they ever were. 
a writer, such a critic, 
through the mask of his interlocutors . . . 
more wisdom on such topies of life and thought 
as interested or occurred to him than is to be 
and that in an 
English so pure, so harmonious, and so stir- 


found outside of Shakspere ; 


ringly sonorous, that he might almost seem to 


have added new stops to the organ which 
Milton found sufticient for his needs.” 
RG: K 


A TALK ON RELIGION WITH RENAN. 

Paris, February 4, 1888, 
Ir would have been not a little astonishing 
if, after all the noise made when from time to 
time a priest entered wedlock, a definitive de- 
cision of the Supreme Court recognizing the 
validity of such marriages caused no commo- 
tion in the public calmness. But the stir has 
been so well modulated that we are tempted 
to “Where do find 2? Is 
this placid public the same that so revolted at 
the liberalism of Pere Hyacinthe ?’—just as, 
two months ago, when the late President was 
than a 
were 


ask : we ourselves 


dismissed without further notice 


month's in advance, we 
tioning if this wholesome home-made recipe was 
by the same people who had 


in po other detersive than 


wages ques- 
compounded 
hitherto believed 
revolutions. Decidedly we are undergoing a 
salubrious evolution, as was expressed by M, 
said to Pére 
* You 


Renan in a nutshell when he 


Hyacinthe, the day after his marriage : 








The Nation. 


. but after 
your death your example will furnish the 
model of many romances.” 

M. Renan recognizes in the edict of the 
Court of Cassation but a step towards the era of 
liberty which he anticipates in religion—not 


will not be understood now, . . 


that he thinks the Church is on the eve of a 
crisis, but that time is accomplishing its de- 
crees. I had the good luck, for one who has 
questions to ask, to find the great philosopher 
alone in his study. The Collége de France, 
with its noble court-yard and grand stairways, 
its atmosphere laden with repose, seems to 
have been expressly created for the 
calls life a ‘* promenade through reality.” 
His study is the last of an enjfilade of rooms 
on the second floor above the libraries and 
lecture-halls. In the midst of the simple 
grandeur and luxury of these apartments 
essentially classic, the visitor feels instinctively 
that the rumors of the outside world are tran- 
siently entertained there. 

M. Renan has the strong features of a solid 
race and of a sedate thinker; his cast of 
countenance has often been likened to unctuous 
abbatial dignity. His eyes, quick and search- 
ing, close while the words come from his quiet 
with a musical com- 


man who 


mouth in ample sentences, 
pleteness, divorced from passion and prejudice, 
that gives to the communication the charm of 
truth. It is difficult in that serene presence to 
discover a likeness to the medallion portrait 
sculptured some twenty-five years ago, and 
which, to escape being entirely defaced, had to 
be removed from the Museum of Narbonne. 
At that time there were fanatics ready to put 
to death the man who assumed the responsi- 
bility of retelling the precious legends, and of 
showing us a new portrait of the young 
martyr, divinely sympathetic, whose supreme 
love for mankind redeemed the whole world. 

* Do you think that the sanction of the civil 
laws will encourage the Catholic priests to 
make a decided move towards matrimony ?”’ 
was mny first question. 

Turning from his writing-table, heaped with 
documents for ‘The History of Israél,’ M. 
Renan reflectively said: ‘Few, very few 
priests will be influenced by the civil inter- 
ference, for the reason that marriage means 
the Church. Church accepts 
every sacrifice, gives nothing in re- 
turn. No illusion is possible on the part of the 
priest who wishes to marry. Obedience is the 
essence of the hierarchy in the Catholic Church, 
and is more rigorously enforced than _ its 
dogmas. If there isno dogma inthe Catholic 
Church prohibiting marriage to its priests—be- 
fore Charlemagne’s time some bishops were 
married —the law of celibacy is jealously 
enforced by a conventional law of obedience. 
Now the priest is free to marry, and society 
will greet him like any other citizen. But it is 
quite natural that his bishop, whom he has dis- 
obeyed, should take from him his post ; it would 
be unreasonable not to expect this. If hitherto 
the position of the married ex-priest has been 


divorce from 


so irregular in the eyes of society, it was on 
account of the unsteadiness of civil justice 
when dealing with religious questions since the 
Concordat of 1801.” 

‘But don’t you think, monsieur, that the 
Chureh will eventually make a compromise, 
and admit of its ofticers becoming men of 
family, as we see in other creeds ¢” 

‘Doubtless we should rejoice to see such 
modifications, but we dare not hope for them. 
Dissenters will arise and repeat the example of 
Pére Hyacinthe; it is the fate of the Church to 
be ruptured by schisms, But Catholicism is 
too old a religion to admit of changes. Pére 
Hyacinthe annulled the great influence he 
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might have exerted by preaching that which 
the French could never become reconciled to— 
a married priest celebrating the mass.” 

‘*This prejudice of a Catholic-born but Vol 
tairian nation was well expressed by M. Guizot, 
when he wrote Dean Stanley that there were 
French who disbelieved in God but maintained 





the celibacy of priests,” I said. 

“Very true; but the old Catholicism is im 
movable, and will vary without varying. Its 
very inflexibility wiil be the cause of the dimi 
well 


nishing of its intluence. Confession, so 


suited to medieval ages, is full of dangers in 
modern society. However, all these changes 
must be wrought without violent shocks. We 
have but to follow the evolutions until the old 
prejudices wear themselves out.” 

‘“*Then you are not so sanguine as the fasci- 
nating Carmelite who undertook the delicate 
mediation between the Church and the feverish 
world! Pére Hyacinthe is more hopeful: he 
finds but three changes necessary for Catholi 
cism to resume its triumphant and evangelic 
march through coming ages—not to 
belief in the Pope’s infallibility, to make con 
to 


entorce 


fession optional, and to allow the priest 
marry.” 

M. Renan smiled, and, lowering his voice 
(which for a moment lent the illusion of being 
in a sacristv), continued: **‘ What is more ne- 
cessary is liberty—liberty for every man to 
compress the juice of the religion that pleases 
him best, to make of itan aliment. The inti- 
nite must be free to all, that man may erect 
structures, ideal and chimerical, according to 
his heart’s dictates. Each one must be allowed 
to indulge his own romance fashioned as it 


pleases him, . allowed to aecept the 
meaning of God in his own way. Religion is 


all signification, and depends for its transfor 


the degree of culture in societies 
For the countryman it 


oO recede 


mation on 
where it is nourished. 
is still a necessity; he will be the last t 
from the old forms, for he will require some- 
thing in its stead. Sunday seems to have been 
expressly invented for the purpose of social 
gatherings in the scattered, simple life of coun- 
try folk. 
quire the priest to serve mass and confession; it 


The provinces will for some time re- 
is an agreeable diversion. In large centres the 
higher circles make religion a less frequent 
topic of conversation, and it seldom furnishes 
the cause of controversy. Catholics 
and Protestants may spend days together with- 
All this I 
consider propitious to future liberality. 
Weare fast receding from many of t 
laws of society as we have done from our beliefs 


out showing a desire to prosclyte. 


he false 


in the supernatural. The question of marriage 
is incidental. The time may come when, both in 
religious and civil motives, it will no longer be 
a stumbling-block. Love will be consecrated 
without that ceremony we now call marriage, 
and those unions will be sanctioned by society, 
The world is already more charitable to those 
who love purely and disinterestedly; and the 
woman who is guided by her affection finds 
judges more lenient than the 
learned that youth and beauty have a value.” 


one who has 


And thus the conversation went on. I listen- 
ed not to the demolishing of worlds, but to the 
construction of a fair one—not a world of 


dreams, but a land M, Renan had visited on his 
journey to the Promised Land, Emanating 
from the judgments of M. Renan is the faith in 
evolution and of the 
by. He laughingly alluded to the 
theory that the dawn and decline of centuries 
mark distinctive eras in the history of nations, 
He thinks the division of centuries purely acci- 
dental—each might have begun in the year 
50; that the influence of Voltaire and J. Jd. 


world’s perfection there 
favorite 











sponsible f 
| 


composes 


(ine wnnot leave you, MmMonstle 
asking, independent of Eastern la 


nearest the cradle of Christianity 








“The Germans,” he said, pointing 


well-filled book-shelves. ‘* I follos 
current of German thought. The 
many learned individualities comp 
knowledge without a parallel. The 
masters of a literature that, in poet 
phy, has reached incomp: 


they are not accustomed to critical 


have not a sufficient historic lore t 
great problems which are to bring « 


turn out some distinguish 

many of them are intend: 

bers of an aristocratic so« 

terms with the Church; 

knowledge of divinity is lim 
~~ 


most necessary for him in order 


honorable place by the ‘squire is a su 


fear of the devil. But for the la 


the most assiduous have made little 


and the great problem slumbers.’ 
* And 


ness of a duty well done, what 


ifter a life well filled, th 


‘**Mvystery, mystery Speculation 


timate end of man are too mesq 


For my own part, I believe that he wl 


selee 4 ee or vot 
soucht the right and truth for the 


will not have done so with loss, 


irable h 





Sclence 


ohan 


may be fine surprises on the other side 
I s better that we sl tld know nothing 
who do good with a future reward 
have no more merit than t one wl 
In an enterpl promises protit 
turns A a} not one forewarl 
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run 


away from the involuntary servitude. 
The hoe in his hand, the steel rail on which his 
cotton starts for Liverpool, are these new task- 
Lately they have 


granted him free-trade quinine, with a fall in 


masters’ means of extortion. 


price from &6 per ounce to $1-—an inconsistency, 


The Nation. 


supplement your recent article on Byron, and 
may further aid your readers in accounting 

The author, after 
that ideality and 


for his waning reputation. 


emphasizing the truth 


| reality are properly united in the great poet, 


unless with a view of keeping him longer in the | 


world for more extended protection, His for 
mer master was liberal with medicine. 

In some of it® aspects, the philanthropy of 
the advocates of slavery was broader than that 


of the protectionists. They were willing to 


Christianize, in their way, all of Africa, while | 


the protectionist abhors to help the pauper ia- 
bor of Europe, so long as it remains in Europe, 
and is beginning to obstruct its coming here. 


Its coming ‘Sunder contract” is prohibited. 


| aber ohne Gemiith 


Political economy teaches that this apotheosis | 


of national selfishness is not political wisdom 
of 
But there are some plain people who believe in 


even in @ mere economic point view, 


etvonomic science and also in a higher law; who 


hold that every man has a natural right to the 


free use of the products of his labor, either to 
consume or to exchange wherever he can get 
the most value, without hindrance from any, 
whether their claim be founded upon a slave 
deed or its insome measure equivalont—a ** pro- 


tective ” law. Such persons are ‘ doctrinaires,” 


‘*free-traders.” A. J. Cor. 


LXAS8 


** abolitionists,” 


MERIDEN, CONN., February 17, 


THE LARD BILL. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The editorial note in the last issue of the 
the Lard Bill now be- 
fore Congress is a sound statement of the im- 
Bills of this 


Nation with regard t 


policy of the legislation desired. 


character are unconstitutional and = absurd. 
That Congress has no police power, except 


such as is necessary to enforce or facilitate the 
collection of revenue, has been repeatedly de- 
clared by the United States Supreme Court 
(New York vs, Miln, 11 Pet. 102; License Cases, 
5 How. 504; Passenger Cases, 7 How, 284; Li- 
cense Tax Cases, 5 Wall. 462; Petroleum Case, 
9 Wak. 41; Slaughter-House Case, 16 Wall. 36). 

It is absurd to contend that such bills are not 
police regulations, Their purpose, history, 
provisions, and operation preclude the possi 
bility of an honest doubt on the subject. They 
are designed te prevent fraud, not to collect 
revenue. The QOleomargarine Bill, although 
entitled, “An Act detining butter, and im 
posing, etc., a tax upon oleomargarine,” was re 
ferred to the Agricultural Committee, whereas 
a revenue bill is referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. It provides that a stamp 
shall be affixed to all packages containing oleo- 
margarine, Which is not a revenue stamp, but 
a warning to the purchaser that the contents 
are Oleomargarine, Its operation is to prevent 
deception, 

All this is proper enough, if enacted by a 
State, whose duty it is to guard against fraud; 
but the general Government has nothing to do 
with police regulations of this character, and it 
is in the highest degree dangerous to the auto 





who gives his readers no dreamy fancies, how- 
ever novel or entertaining, but the actual 
wisdom of the world, separated from its op- 
pressive commonplace, and after despatching 
with little ceremony ‘him whom nature has 
indeed endowed with true sensibility and depth 
of feeling, but #0. whom it has denied creative 
imagination,” adds the following, which scarce- 


| lya decade later found striking exemplification 


in Byron: 

‘*‘Wem hingegen zwar eine rege Phantasie, 
Theil 
geworden, der wird sich um keine Wahrheit 
Weltstoff nur 
spielen, nur durch phantastische und bizarre 
zu und 
wie sein ganzes Thun nur Schaum und Schein 
ist, so wird er zwar fiir den Augenblick unter 
halten, aber im Gemiith Nichts erbauen und 
begriinden.” 

Repeated perusal of these lines of Schiller 
only strengthens my admiration of the profound 


und Character, zu 


bektimmern, sondern mit dem 
suchen; 


Combinationen iberraschen 


| insight which is the essence of prophecy, and I 


find in them the most forcible explanation yet 

presented to me of Byron’s transient popularity 

his sensational appeals to the fancy, his 

disregard of all artistic and moral law, his con- 

temptuous mockery of the wisest and most 

sacred wisdom of the past.—Very truly yours, 
Jos, I. HELFMAN, 


DETROIT, Micu., February 6, 1888, 
+ 


Notes. 


A PARALLEL series to the ‘‘ American Com- 
monwealths ” is announced by D, Lothrop Co., 
Boston, under the editorial conduct of Mr. 
Elbridge S. Brooks, who will himself contri- 
bute the ‘Story of New York.’ The other 
States as yet assigned seem to have fallen into 
apt hands—Massachusetts to the Rev. E.-E. 
Hale, California to Noah Brooks, Missouri to 


Mrs. Frémont, Virginia to Marion Harland, 
ete. <A picturesque and popular style is 
aimed at. 

‘Famous American Statesmen,’ by Mrs. 


| Sarah K. Bolton, and a ‘ Life of Lafayette,’ 
| for the young, by Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer, 
| are in the press of T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Thomas Whittaker has in preparation ‘* The 
Contemporary Pulpit Library,” a series of ser- 
mons by the foremost preachers of the time, 
Canon Liddon leading off. 

Cassell & Co. announce ‘John Bull, jr.,’ by 
Max O’Rell, and ‘A Pocket Dictionary of Eti 


| quette.’ 


| Version of 


nomy and responsibility of the States to suffer | 


such legislation to pass uncriticised. 
Yours truly, J 
IN8S, 


Sr. Louris, February 13, 


BYRON EXPLAINED BY SCHILLER. 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the noble bit of prose, ** m the Use 
of the Chorus in Tragedy,” prefaced to Schil- 
ler’s ** Braut von Messina,” the author makes 
brief but pregnant reference to the deficiencies 
of a certain order of poets, which may well 


| tor. 


i 


G. W. Dillingham will bring out an English 
fenan’s ‘ Abbess of Jouarre, and a 


dinner receipt-book called ‘Savories a la 
Mode.’ 
Longmans, Green & Co, issue directly a 


‘Treatise on Astronomy,’ by Richard A. Proe- 
It will appear in twelve monthly parts, 
with cuts and plates. 

An ‘Introduction to Chemical Science,’ by 
R. P. Williams, is announced by Ginn & Co. 

The late Gen. Emory Upton left in manu- 
script a work on the ‘ Military Policy of the 
United States.’ The fact that it was unfinished 


Government, completion, and publication. 
The second annual report of the Librarian of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
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shows that thus far only English books have 
been accessible to its patrons. Some 700 Ger- 
man works are about to be thrown open, after 
cataloguing, and as many French a little 
later. 

Prof. F. W. Putnam tells, in his late report 
to the Trustees of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archwology and Ethnology at Cam 
bridge, of the acquisition of the great Serpent 
Mound, 1,400 feet long, in Adams County, Ohio, 
its clearing, sowing, and fencing, and otherwise 
being preserved while yet made attractive as a 
public resort. 

In the annual report of Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, President of the Boston Institute of 
Technology, read : 


we at 


least, furnishes no support to the view that, in 


“our experience, 


order to make a school popular, the require 
ments for admission or continuance must be 
placed low, or, if the theoretical standard be 
high, administrative concessions must be freely 
made to the spirit of indolence or frivolity, or 
The 
‘options which 
being generally 
Nearly sixty per cent. of the students 
Massachusetts, but the range 
very great. The averagg entrance age is rising 
and is now eighteen and a half years. 
ty-five women attend the Institute, of 
four are college graduates, 

What we recently had to say about intercol 


to the demands of sport or of society.” 
elective system works well, 

offer the largest capabilities ” 
chosen, 
come from is 
Twen 
whom 


legiate athletic contests has brought us some 
private approbation from college officers, and 
we trust has evoked more than has been ex- 
pressed, The general subject of athletics was 
being at the same time discussed in the Cor- 
nell Era by the officers of that institution, by 
the editors—ell rendering to ath 
letics their due, some inclining to ‘* hysterical 
on their behalf, and others, 
more or less guardedly, deprecating the abuse 
of them. Prof. B. G. Wilder anticipated us in 
our line of argument, though stopping short 
of He found the defence of 
intercollegiate contests reducible to two alle 
gations, viz., ‘‘ (1) that certain students, ‘ gift- 
ed with an uncontrollable exuberance of en 
‘kept out of mischief,’ and 
(2) that the institution is ‘advertised’ by its 
victories and even by its honorable defeats.” 


request of 


demonstrations ” 


our conclusion. 


ergy,’ are thereby 


This reasoning he very properly 
irrelevant. 
for special consideration for athletes in ex- 
Walker's 
to the demands of sport”), 


regards as 
Nor does he seem to favor the plea 
aminations (Gen. ‘administrative 
concessions 
which we find in the Cornell Sun of January 9. 
The Sun is naively distressed by ‘‘ the damper 
on athletics in the shape of dropping athletes.’ 
‘* How,” it asks, ‘**can an average student get 
along in this University if he devotes three or 
four hours a day in careful training ?” 

In default of any news in regard to Cornell's 


’ 


share in future college tournaments, we are 
glad to announce that the University has ap- 
pointed, as her representatives at the approach- 
ing celebration of the University of Bologna, 
Prof. T. F. Crane of the Faculty, and Mr. Eu- 
gene Schuyler, formerly a lecturer before the 
University. 

The double number of 
for September-October, 1887, contains in full 
the proceedings at the Thousand Islands Con- 
ference last summer. It furnishes most stimu- 
lating reading, and impresses one anew with 
asense of the wide-awake, active spirit which 


the Library Journal 


| animates the members of the American Library 
doubtless furnishes the pretext for a resolution | 
introduced in Congress for its purchase by the | 


Practical information drawn 
from experience abounds in the papers read 


and in the discussions they excited. 


Association. 


The value 


of some of the hints is inestimable—to small li- 
braries in particular. 


Several leading houses 
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have provided for this issue lists of works by | charge of the Society in ISN6. The Sierra N asional depart 
American authors published by them vada is one of th Idest formations of t} present nurnber, wl \ , 
Shakespeariana for February opens with a | earth's surface; the Sierra de Perija 1 h scale drawing, by Emmanuel } f 
satisfactory summary account of ‘Shakspere | more recent, and an evident member f | highest technical ex 
Music,” mention being made especially of the | the Andean system, being a continuation of issic architecture at ¢ 
operatic renderings of the several plays. A list > the eastern rdillera of ¢ ‘ The S ble s 1 designs relat 
of * societies known to be engaged in reading | erra Ne la, on tl ther hand, Dr. Sievers is | fountain f x 
Shakspere” is given on p. SS. One of these it present disposed to « nect With a mountain | these 1 type plates 
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of the cult—or it may have been more tho fourth volume of Mélusine, pays such a tri “: p . ny ink > 
roughly reported. bute to M. Eugéne Rolland (who now wit ete . } , ade 
Library Bulletin, No. 8, of the University of | draws from the collaboration of this folk 1 t tt " : ‘ 
California (Supplement to the Report of the turnal) as any scholar should be proud to re ; ; ‘ ‘ 
Secretary of the Board of Reyents! lies before | ceive M. Rolland’s worth, modesty, t Be 
us, a pamphlet of 68 pages, with the title, * Re roughness, originality, and fecundity of p1 sen t t \s ‘ . 
ferences for Students of Miracles, Plays, and | duct ire set forth in the most bx ting and | | } - ier : 
Mysteries,’ by Francis H, Stoddard, A.M. The | genial manner conceivable c 
University is to be congratulated upon having | The name of the new Directs f tl : wre 
so enterprising a laborer on its staff of in Bleue, M. Alfred Rambaud, appears at the head | , — ae ' 
structors. The work is excellently done. The | of the number for February 4. A note fr nie ; 
first section is taken up with titles of works | the A Board it Sits ‘ sty re 
upon this section of the drama ; the second see- | that M. Eugéne Yung himself st be e | : - : ; 
tion with editions of plays not English (nota- | death, selected M. Rambaud for his success mere . * ae ‘ : 
bly, of course, Latin Liturgical and French and that they only contirmed this choice at orig 
the third section with the religious drama in | their meeting of January 2, when they electe " . : ‘ 
England. At the end, a large folding sheet | bh unanimously M Rambaud jerk ars a vier sha 
gives a conspectus of the contents of all extant | known writer and professor of modern and a , ie ie 
English mystery plays. In twelve vertical col- | contemporary history in the Paris Faculty of |, me S 
umns the plays are arranged by sets or groups, | Letters. When Jules Ferry became Minister va ; ‘ “ 
from Towneley to Norwich; in forty-eight hori of Public Instruction, he chose M. Rambaud prike ap : 
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devise a more helpful guide to the practical | and a valuable‘ Histoire dela Civilisation Frat 
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references left by President Wadsworth, by | France in the early part of the present ; io wea ; 
Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis; and of eata Some of the most interesting of these relate . 2 ae t 
logues of the books given to the Library by | Russia, which he has visited, and i : s 
John Harvard, Peter Bulkley, Sir Kenelme | has written a short history. spoke f as ex : oa ‘ ‘ : a ota 
Digby, and Gov. Bellingham. President Dun- | lent. He has even contributed to tl 
ster, Who wrote the Harvard catalogue, at first | Bleue (under a pseudonym, as 1 t vt : 
spelt the donor’s name as Hervertus, changing | announces his election informs its readers), s 
it to Harvardus. The collection embraced al f the short stories wt ~ ally . 
most no works except in Latin or English in its pages ; ? : i: 
In the latest Bollettino of the Biblioteca Na [wo volumes of the Meir res sigh y ‘ : 
zionale Centrale of Florence, we find mention | iste, by the Comte de Falloux, have just i Ar, 
of the impending publication of C. C. Jewett’s | issued by Perrin (Boston: Schoenhot It is + ‘ 
Rules for cataloguing (‘* questo classico C from the portion of the Mémoires conta .* ' 
dice”) in the Biblioteca di Biblicgrafia e | these volumes that the sponda is | s , 5 
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‘‘such articles in the principal literary re- | 


views and magazines of these countries as 
seemed to belong properly to legal literature,” 
and the proceedings of bar associations, social- 
science associations, and the Statistical Society. 
Of the author’s really immense labor in prepar- 
ing this book one gets a livelier idea when he 
reads that ‘‘all the reports of the American 
courts, some three thousand volumes, have 
been examined volume by volume, in order to 
make references to the proceedings in court 
and eulogies upon the occasion of the decease 
of eminent judges and lawyers.” The book is 
a handsome quarto (pp. xix, 635), and is print- 
ed and bound in very attractive style. Some 
errors are probably inseparable from sucha 
portentous undertaking as this; one such we 
notice in setting down ‘‘G, S. Hall” as a legal 
author, and attributing to him a learned, witty, 
and widely reprinted essay upon ‘‘Seals,” 
written by Mr. G. S. Hale of Boston. But such 
a book as this should not be left with fault-find- 
ing asthe last word; rather with the most hearty 
thanks to both author and publisher for so 
great a help to legal studies—thanks in behalf 
of all English-speaking lawyers for what will 
be no less useful in England and its dependen- 
cies than here. 


—Teachers of Chaucer will gladly welcome 
Henry Sweet’s ‘Second Middle English Primer: 
Extracts from Chaucer, with Grammar and 
Glossary’ (Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York: Macmillan). Within the limits of 120 
pages the editor has given, we do not say all 
that one should know of Chaucer’s language 
and versification, but all that one should at- 
tempt to teach to an ordinary class. Indeed, 
the passed Chaucerian will find himself enlight- 
ened by the little primer at more than one 
point. The grammar is meagre, but perhaps 
ample enough for its purpose. In parenthesis, 
will Sweet never give up his Fall-Shake-Bind 
conjugation? One might almost fancy that 
the editor of the Oldest English Texts had 
never heard of Paul, Braune, and Sievers. 
Chaucerian pronunciation has been treated at 
length and with exceeding care. The ‘Com- 
plaint to Pity’ and the first 117 lines of the * Pro- 
logue’ have even been transliterated into the 
editor’s phonetic notation. We might take ex- 
ception to certain views of pronunciation here 
laid down, but we cannot enter into matters of 


detail. Intheselection of pieces, Sweet has been | 


governed by the principle of avoiding conflict 
with Skeat’s Chaucer volume in the series. 
That has not prevented him from giving 714 
lines of the ‘ Prologue.’ But who could under- 
take to teach Chaucer from any point of view 
without giving the ‘ Prologue’?) We commend 
the primer most warmly. 


—The interest in the ‘ Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,’ which has never abated since the 
publication of the famous Bryennios MS. in 
1883, will be still further enhanced by the 
facsimile edition, just published by the Johns 
Hopkins University under the editorship of 
Professor J. Rendel Harris, whose eminent fit- 
ness for the work has been shown by his vari- 
ous studies in the ‘ Didaché,’ Of the admirable 
manner in which Professor Harris has dis 
charged his editorial oflice some notice may be 
expected hereafter ; but without any disparage- 
ment of the importance of the editor's work, the 
student's eye will first be attracted by the superb 
facsimile of the MS., and his first thought will 
be one of admiration of the Cambridge (Eng.) 


University Press—not unmixed, perhaps, with 
regret that the honor of this part also is not 
America’s. But while the mechanical execu- 
tion is indeed worthy of all praise, those who 
know the inside history of the quest of the 
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Bryennios MS. will not stop here, for these ten 
plates represent protracted effort, patient 
waiting, and happy concurrence. 


—The East does not yield its manuscript trea- 
sures so readily as once it did. The mere men- 
tion of the Codex Sinaiticus is enough to fire the 
heart of the Oriental monk; and when we reflect 
that the patriarchate which formerly held the 
Codex Alexandrinus was notrich enough to buy 
the facsimile when it appeared, and only received 
it as a present a few months ago, through the in- 
tervention of an American scholar and divine, 
we may begin to understand why the permis- 
sion to photograph such a MS. as the ‘ Dida- 
ché’ could not be procured without resort to 
diplomacy, and that, when procured, the per- 
mission was not immediately followed by per- 
formance. However, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity was fortunate in its ambassador, Dr. 
C. R. Hale, who brought to bear not only 
a fraternal interest in the Greek Church, 
but a contagious warmth of human sym- 
pathy which overcame any prejudices that 
may have lingered in the minds of the 
Archimandrite and Patriarch. First came the 
photographs of three pages of the MS., then a 
long pause. The MS. was transferred from 
Constantinople to Jerusalem, and with the 
transfer the whole matter seemed to have 
fallen into abeyance. The clerical interme- 
diary was no longer on the ground, and there 
was no response to the tokens of respect and re- 
gard which the American university had sent 
to his Blessedness the Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
But the Patriarch of Jerusalem had not for- 
gotten his promise to Dr. Hale ; and what the 
American churchman had initiated was happily 
completed by the mediation of the secular arm, 
and the American consul, Mr. Gillman, had the 
pleasure of transmitting to the university at 
Baltimore the much coveted photographs, 
which are so admirably reproduced in this 
memorable volume. One of the most impor- 
tant lessons of this whole transaction— pro- 
tracted as it was through more than three years 
—is the proof that under all the forms and 
phrase-makings of Oriental life there is to be 
found a genuine response to true kindness, just 
as in the wonderful flourishes of Oriental calli- 
graphy we make out name after name to 
which the Western as well as the Eastern 
Christian owes reverence and love, 


—While it is not held, even in divinity 
schools, that the moral teaching of clergymen 
is invariably sound, it is taken for granted, 
even by laymen, that moral questions appear 
to them through a clearer medium—that to 
therm the ethical light is less refracted, so to 
speak, by ** practical considerations,” than it is 
to ordinary persons, The only (so far as we 
know) clerical opponents of international copy- 
right are Dr. EK. E. Hale, and the Rev. Olney 
I. Darling ; the latter’s views we find ex- 
pressed in the Universalist Quarterly for 
January. Mr. Darling believes that the au- 
thority competent to decide on the value of an 
author's labor is not himself, but his readers— 
not the producer, but the consumer. Every 
writer, he says, has the benefit of a local mo- 
nopoly, and this is not only all he ought to 
have, but it is sufficient (combined with other, 
non-pecuniary rewards) to produce all the lite- 
rature that is needed, On the other hand, the 
thousand-to-one proportion of the public, who 
write no books, ought not to have their mental 
food artificially made dearer. The argument 
that protection against unremunerated, alias 
** pauper,” labor is needed by native authors is 
the only one which Mr. Darling thinks it worth 
while to combat, and we may add that it is the 
only one which seems to obtain any attention 
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from the politicians, who, though very unwill- 
ingly, admit that brain-workers cannot logi- 
cally be excluded from the benefits of ‘the 
American system,” 


—We are surprised, however, that none of 
them have advocated the bounty plan, which 
would be much more democratic and ‘* Ameri- 
can” than international copyright, both be 
cause the foreigner would get no benefit from 
it, and because its rewards would be more gene- 
rally distributed. An aristocratic form of the 
bounty system exists in Norway, where certain 
authors, in compensation for losses attributable 
to the want of international copyright, receive 
from the national treasury a fixed annual sum, 
This, of course, would never do here, because 
it sets up a foreign standard of merit, inas- 
much as only those authors whose books have 
been reprinted abroad can claim such compen- 
sation. Now the American system cares no- 
thing about such persons as are unpatriotic 
enough to have commercial dealings with Eu- 
rope, but it may be supposed, figuratively 
speaking, to have at heart the interests of na- 
tive authors, citizenship being taken as the sole 
test of merit. To one Holmes, or Parkman, or 
Howells, there would be hundreds of Texas his- 
torians, and Michigan poets, and Ledyer novel- 
ists, if the Government would pay on each 
copy sold a bounty equal, let us say, to the pro- 
posed bounty on sugar. Besides, this plan 
would reduce the surplus without reducing the 
tariff, and would offer an encouragement to 
education, especially in those States where, ow- 
ing to the lack of it, authors are scarce. Sena- 
tors Blair and Platt and Sherman are, we be- 
lieve, themselves authors, so we confidently 
commend our plan to their careful considera- 
tion, 


—The opening article in the Contemporary 
Review for February is a singularly clear and 
convincing exposition of the relative conditions 
of ‘Islam and Christianity in India.” It is un- 
signed, but the author is evidently a person 
who has a thorough knowledge of his subject, 
gained not from books, but from personal 
observation and study of the Indian character. 
Starting with the statement that every fifth 
Indian is a Mohammedan, be asserts that 90 
per cent. of these fifty mil:iions are Indians by 
blood and Mohammedans either by birth or by 
conviction, The apostles of Islam came preach- 
ing ‘‘the haughtiest, the most clear-cutting, 
and the least elevated form of monotheism ever 
taught in this world * to a people hopelessly be- 
wildered amid a chaos of faiths. That the 
laxity of sexual ethics in the new faith 
was no source of attraction is shown by 
the multitude of Hindu women who accept 
of it, though each thereby ‘loses her hope 
of heaven and the security of her posi- 
tion on earth both together.” Consider 
ing all the advantages which the Mus- 
sulman missionaries have, especially in being 
Asiatics, the slowness of their progress, barely 
fifty thousand converts in a vear, is difficult to 
account for. The chief obstacles are the dog- 
ged resistance of the priesthood, and the satu- 
ration of the Hindu mind with Pantheism. 
W hile it is doubtful whether the Mohammedans 
are better men than the Hindus, still the writer 
believes that in time they will hold the reins, 
being ‘‘all potential soldiers, all capable of 
self-sacrifice for the faith,” and all obedi- 
ent to one central authority. How they 
have impressed themselves upon India as 
the rujling caste is shown by the fact that, 
in the Mutiny, ‘‘ Brahmin Sepoys murdered 
Christian officers in the name of a Moham- 
medan Prince.” Christianity, on the other 
hand, ‘‘though it has taken but a poor grip 
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on Hindu India,” has not failed. It simply has 
not made the progress which might have been 
expected from the amount of work done. It is 
a fallacy to think that it is detested as the faith 
of the conquerors. The real obstacles are 
that the Hindu can be intellectually convinced 
of the truth of Christianity and remain un 
changed ; in other words, he becomes ** a con 
vert but not a Christian.” The methods of the 
Christi 


) 


ly absurd”; he is setting before himself a 


n missionary are imperfect and ‘slight 





false end, ‘the Europeanization of Asiatics 

The result is that the ** missionary becomes an 
excellent pastor or an efficient schoolmaster, 
instead of a proselytizer, and that his converts 
or their children, or the thousands of pagan lads 
ie teaches, become in exact proportion to his 
success a hybrid caste, not quite European, not 
quite Indian, with the originality killed out of 
them, with self-reliance Weakened, with all 
inental aspiration wrenched violently in a di 


which is not their own.” ‘* Mol 





proselytism eds in India,” this 





writer concludes, ‘ because it leaves its con 


verts Asiatics still; Christian proselytism fails 
in India because it strives to make of its con 


} 


h middle-class men.” 





verts [1 


—A Western Shaksperian writes us 
** History repeats itself, otherwise the Shak 
sperian delineations would be for a day and 
not for all time. The feelers of a politic 





i 
when he finds his feelers disappoint bim, mus 
hay t family likeness inall ages. The manipu 
lations of Caesar when Mark Antony thric® did 


I 
hima kingly crown, are told to the life by 








the great dramatist But the Shaksperian 
picture is a presentment which befits Caesar 
better than Blaine, who, while lingering amid 


Cyesar’s relies, seems to nave been moved to 








mnie his manceuvres, ‘Cesar, says Casea, ‘put 
the offered ¢1 nby him with the Jee of his 
hand; he put it by thrice, every time gentler 
than other I put it by, but for all that 
he would tain ! vi had it : he put it bv, but to 
my thinking he was very loth to lay his fingers 
ff it? ete. May our plumed knight follow 


irther his Roman original who, ‘ when he pet 

ved the common hie rd Was clad he refused 

the erown, and shouted at every putting-byv 
at ] 


fell down, foamed at the mouth, and was 


The keen competition of the conversation 


dictionaries in Germany has developed a new 


seventh edition of ‘* Pierer’s Konversations 
Lexikon’ (Stuttgart: W. Spemann). Prof 
Joseph Kirschner, to whose inventiveness we 
owe already, among other useful publications, 
the ‘Deutscher Litteratur-Kalender,’ has in 
duced the publisher of Pierer to graft upon it 
elve dictionaries in the following manner 
Every German W 
: 


with in the genera 


lumns of each 





la lage divttionaries are ‘“*thrown 1n,” is 








volumes involves a great deal of typographical 
compression, and the free use of small chara 
ters, so that the eve has to be cautious in read 
- The print, nevertheless, is very ck i 
\ itchwords pecially distinct The « 
g ings and maps and colored plates in t 
trst number betore us are of good quality, and 
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* 
the works were on the morning of the assault 
so shaken and weakened that a cannonade of 
two hours would have sufficed to silence their 
fire. A few hours before daylight on the night 
preceding, the French commander sent word to 
Lord Raglan that he had changed his mind, 
and resolved to assault the fortress at break of 
day without the preliminary bombardment. 
Lord Raglan acquiesced in this insane change 
of plan without an attempt to shake the resolu 
tion of the 
that, except at a single point, which led to no 
result, the attacking columns never got near 
the fortifications they wished to carry. The 
intervening distance was swept with such a 


Pélissier, and consequence was, 


murderous fire of round shot, grape, and rifle 
bullets from the Russian works that the heads 
of the assaulting columns were literally swept 
away as soon as they emerged from the shelter 
of their trenches. 

It is impossible to acquit Lord Raglan of un- 
pardonable weakness on this occasion. His 
fault becomes the greater because he clearly 
recognized the impossibility of the enterprise 
under the changed conditions to which Pélissier 
had suddenly committed himself. The capture 
of the great Redan was the operation which 
had been intrusted to the British troops, and to 
do this, under those changed conditions, they 
had to traverse four hundred yards of open 
country swept along its whole extent by the 
fire from the Russian batteries. The under- 
taking was, in consequence, hopeless from the 
If astrong assaulting column were told 
off for the duty, nothing was gained but the pre- 
sentation of a larger mark to the fire of the 
enemy; if a weak column, it could make no 
impression upon the defences, even assuming 
that any portion survived to reach them. Mr. 
Kinglake tells the story of this abortive as- 
sault with his wonted patient labor and minute- 
ness, but he does not seem to appreciate how 
heavily Lord Raglan was to blame for consent- 
ing to a sacrifice of life so large, so utterly use- 


outset. 


less. 

But what was the cause of Pélissier’s sudden 
change of purpose’ Mr. Kinglake attributes 
it toa temporary aberration of mind, brought 
on by the exasperating interference in the con- 
duct of the campaign exercised by the Emperor 
from his cabinet in Paris. The narrative of 
the part played by the Emperor during this 
remarkable siege constitutes the most interest- 
ing portion of Mr. Kinglake’s latest volumes, 
Even in France, 
except to the few directly concerned, it was 
not known until the fall of the Empire placed 
the private and confidential documents of the 
Imperial Government at the disposal of the 
Republic. 

Louis Napoleon, as is notorious, was always 


and is, moreover, quite new. 


on the lookout for occasions of electrifying the 
French people by great theatrical achievements 
like the campaign of Marengo or the vic- 
tory of Austerlitz. He thought that he per 
ceived a brilliant opportunity for a coup of 
this kind when it became apparent that the 
allies were not in a position to carry Sebastopol 
He drew upa plan of campaign 
in which he, at the head of a French army, was 
to operate in the country to the north of Sebas- 
topol so as to compel the surrender of the place 
by the defeat and destruction of the Russian 
field army. The plan, as Mr. Kinglake very 
clearly shows, was based upon a number of 
gross misconceptions, and was altogether im- 
practicable. 
Emperor of his own scheme that he issued se- 
cret but peremptory orders to General Canro- 
bert that he was on no account to press the 


with a rush. 


So enamoured, however, was the 


siege, lest success in that quarter should obvi- 
ate the necessity for the Emperor taking the 
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field in person to carry out his own pet design. 
The French General, at the same time, was 
ordered to keep the imperial purposes secret 
from Lord Raglan, with, as Mr. Kinglake 
points out, this singular consequence, that 
almost from the morning after Inkerman until 
the resignation of Canrobert, the siege of Sebas- 
topol was little else than a sham siege. The 
French Army was an “army in waiting.” It 
was not intended to accomplish anything. Can- 
robert was not of a character sufficiently strong 
to set at defiance the foolish injunctions of the 
Emperor. 
dier not to feel deeply the humiliation of his 
position in consequence of them. And, as his 
only way of escape, he resigned the command. 

Pélissier, his successor, was a soldier of a dif- 
ferent Mr. Kinglake is singularly 
successful in literary portraiture; but in all 
his gallery there is no picture more striking 
than that of the fiery, passionate, resolute 
Frenchman who replaced Canrobert. Regard- 
less of the Emperor and his impracticable 
plans, he began at once to press the siege 
with vigor, to narrow the circle of defences 


He was too good and loyal a sol- 


calibre, 


held by the enemy, to prepare for an assault 
upon the town in real earnest. This change 
of tactics could not be entered upon without 
vehement opposition from the Tuileries in the 
interests of ‘‘the plan.” This 
took the form of telegraphic messages which 
rained in upon the much-tormented Pélissier in 
a continual shower, producing such an effect 
upon him that for the space of eight days, and 
in the supreme crisis of the siege, he was not, 
in the judgment of Mr. Kinglake, accountable 
for his actions. In consenting, therefore, to an 
assault under the conditions imposed, at the 
last moment, by Pélissier, Lord Raglan was, ac- 
cording to this reading of the situation, sacri- 
ficing his better judgment to the caprices of a 
madman, 


opposition 


COLUMBIANA, 


Etudes dhis- 
ISS7. 


Christophe Colomb et Savone: 
toire critique et documentaire. Genoa, 

Le Quatriéme Centenaire de la Découverte du 
Nouveau Monde: Lettre addressée & son Ex- 
cellence le Ministre de l'Instruction Publique 
du Royaume d'Italie par un citoyen amé¢ri- 
cain. Genoa. 1857. 


No one has done so much to elucidate the mi- 
nor points of the career of Columbus as Mr. 
Henry Harrisse. The two large volumes of his 
‘Christophe Colomb,’ published three years 
ago, were throughout minute in investigation 
and careful in construction; but Harrisse, like 
so many enthusiasts, having got a bent, is 
prone to turn everything to its support, and in 
this way he found everywhere the evidences of 
the fraud which he believed to be perpetrated 
in the Life of Columbus usually accredited to 
his son Ferdinand. This failing of Harrisse is 
so patent that it invites conflict, and it was 
to be expected that an old antagonist like 
Henry Stevens would not remain silent. Dr. 
Shea, too, entered the lists in an article on 
“This Century’s Estimate of Columbus” in the 
number of the American Catholic Quarterly 
Review for last July, in which he stands a 
champion for Ferdinand. Harrisse thinks him- 
self conscientious, and he is an honest antago- 
nist in so far as he does not garble or conceal. 
He professes that ‘tle document est son seul 
guide,” and he has been wonderfully successful 
in ferreting out such materials; but with all this 
he is too confident in his theories always to see 
evidence that tells against them. 

His last criticism, however, is open to little 
of this objection. An old memoir about the 
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history of Savona by Verzellino, who flourish- 
ed in that Italian town at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, was printed there for the 
first time three years ago, and imbedded in it 
there happened to be a document which served 
to reinforce effectually the arguments hereto- 
fore maintained, that the father of Christopher 
Columbus was a citizen of Genoa at the time of 
the discoverer’s birth. This led Harrisse, in a 
paper which he published in the Revue Histo- 
rique last autumn, to go over the whole ques 
tion of the birthplace of Columbus, and this 
paper enlarged is now published as above. He 
very soon narrows down the question to Genoa 
and Savona, for the multitudes of towns on the 
Mediterranean shores claiming the honor of 
the nativity of Columbus is very large, and, as 
he tells us, the family name of Colombo is still 
acommon one in the Italian maritime towns. 
It is this fact, and the eagerness to connect 
their history with that of the great discoverer, 
which has caused the Italian press almost to 
swarm within a few years past with local mono- 
graphs in the interest of this or the other town or 
village. Any current Italian bibliography will 
show the excess of this zeal. They have added 
something to our general knowledge, and have 
been the incentive of some valuable studies. 
Konrad Hiibler gave us, in Von Sybel’s Histo- 
rische Zeitschrift, the other day, a summary 
of the recent literature on the Columbus story ; 
and another has lately begun to appear in the 
Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde zu 
Berlin, No. 131. 

Hafrisse seems to think that this new docu- 
ment, in connection with Verzellino’s memoir, 
with its notarial attestation that ‘‘ Dominico 
de Collumbo” was of Genoa, settles the ques- 
tion, with the aid of the corroborative testi- 
mony which has been the ground of the argu- 
ments of those who contended for Genoa as 
the place of Columbus's birth—and it. probably 
does. 

In anticipation of the coming celebration in 
1892, Mr. Harrisse has also printed the second 
pamphlet reported above. It is an appeal to 
commemorate the event by the publication of 
the works of Columbus, of which he says there 
are sixty-four separate titles known, and of 
these at least twenty-five are preserved in his 
own autograph—namely, nineteen in the collec- 
tion of his descendant, the Duke of Veragua at 
Madrid; two inthe Spanish archives; three in 
the palais Tursi at Genoa: one in the library of 
the Lieutenant-Generai, the Marquis de San 
Roman; and the rest in the library left by Fer- 
dinand Columbas to the Cathedral at Seville, 
of which Harrisse has already given us so much 
information. Nearly all, he says, have been 
published and translated; but the texts need to 
be revised and annotated. He does not despair 
of finding yet other manuscripts of Columbus 
in Italy, at present unknown; and he further 
urges the collection and preservation in print 
of the numerous reports sent back to Italy by 
her representatives of various sorts, who, dur- 
ing the days of Columbus, were living in Spain, 
and making known by letters home the pro- 
gress of maritime discoveries. 

Harrisse contends, also, for a complete Co- 
lumbus bibliography, and represents that there 
are at least six hundred titles to be gathered of 
books, tracts, or papers devoted exclusively to 
the study of Columbus and his career. He 
would further add a summary of the carto- 
graphy, with facsimiles of all the cardinal 
charts illustrative of the train of discoveries 
which Columbus instituted, beginning with 
that of Juan de la Cosa in 1500, and ending 
with those of Schouten and Baffin in 1616,when 
the contour of the American Continent was 
tirst in the main determined. Those interested 
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Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of Eng- 


lish Thought in Matters of Faith. By | 
tichard Holt Hutton. Macmillan & Co. 
1887. 


THERE is nothing in this volume which appear- 


Hutton’s literary 
a the 
fourth article, ‘‘ George Eliot as an Author.” 
That portion will be found intact in the volume 
of 
here in America in 1876 by Porter & Coates of 
Philadelphia. The essay in the present volume 
differs from that only in the addition of matter 
relating to ‘* Middlemarch,” had 
appeared when the essay was first published. 
In the Porter & Coates volume there was an 
Matthew Arnold, but it dealt 
clusively with his poetry, whereas the essay 


ed in the first edition of Mr 


essays except considerable portion of 


‘Essays in Literary Criticism’ published 


which not 


essay on ex- 
in the present volume deals more largely with 
The earlier 
essay is by no means superseded by the later. 


his prose than with his poetry. 


The two are necessary for a complete under 
Arnold, a 
Arnold 


Those whose 


standing of Mr. Hutton’s view of 
view all 
would do well to reckon with. 
liking for him is extravagant might find here 


which those who care for 


something of correction ; those who are in- 
different to him might be led to question 


whether they are wise in being so. The essays 
attention from 
those who imagine that Mr. Arnold’s strength 


are especially deserving of 


is in his prose rather than in his poetry, and 
that his prospect of survival inheres more in 
the former than the latter. 
sion has long been quite the reverse, and Mr. 


Our own persua- 


Hutton’s essays are confirmatory of this feel- 
ing. That part of 
deals with Mr. Arnold's poetry is more pene- 


the present essay which 


trating and suggestive than the former essay. 
What is most individual in Mr. Hutton’s essay 
is his dissidence from the average opinion that 
Arnold is a pessimistie poet. Accounting him 
the best of all our elegiac poets, he finds in his 
elegies a note of buoyancy, and this same note 
he discovers generally in his most melancholy 
poems, Though the poet and the thinker in Ar 
nold are absolutely one in their conscious think 
ing, the poet in him helps him to rebel against 
the thinker, and to encourage us to believe that 
the “stream of tendency” which bears him up 
so bravely is not blind nor dumb, Whatever 
think of Mr. Arnold's theological 
opinions, if they are theological, those who are 


one may 
most inclined to ‘‘see things as they are” will 
be most pleased with Mr. Hutton’s characteriza 
tion of Mr. Arnold’s endeavor to eviscerate the 
Bible and to fill the void that he has made with 
his own ‘‘ gospel according to Matthew.” 

As between Mr. Arnold and Cardinal New- 
man, Mr. Hutton’s sympathies and admirations 


are distinctly with and for the latter. He fur- 


nishes another example of Dr. Newman's 
power to impress himself favorably upon men 
of the most various theological opinions; and 
this, not merely by his style, tne force and 


“aarm of which are universally admitted, but 
by the quality of his mind and by the intensity 


of bis moral sentiments. He runs a very inte- 


resting parallel between the styles of the two | 


men, and while his admiration for Mr. Arnold's 
style is very great, it 
The least 
satisfactory part of Mr. Hutton’s essay on Dr. 


man holds him by a stronger spell. 
Newman is his criticism of his ecclesiastical po- 
that there cannot 
be a church, or any witness of God, ‘‘ without 


sition. For while allowing 


submission to some visible vicegerent of God,” 


he cannot see why this vicegerent should be in- 
fallible. But he shows plainly enough, al 
thouch unconsciously, why it should be, as he | 
proceeds, The scope which he allows to reas ' 


is evident that Dr. New- | 


The Nation. 


| son is wholly inconsistent with anything like 
“‘submission” to a visible representative of 
God. 

The essay on Carlyle makes clear how much 
more effective for the expression of his thought 
the developed style of the man was than his 
that of ‘John Sterling,’ for example, 
with the ‘Life of Schiller.’ 


earlier 
in comparison 


| 


| There is a good analysis of Carlyle’s influence | 


upon English politics 
litical crises Mr. Hutton judges that the in- 
fluence of Carlyle was distinctly bad—namely, 


of “revolt” in Jamaica, and the attack of 
and Austria upon Denmark, The 
others were the Franco-Prussian war and the 
The German 


Prussia 


Communistic outbreak in Paris. 


sympathies of Carlyle were, to Mr. Hutton’s 
thinking, helpful in the former case, though 
and his sympathy with 
order helped to clearness in men’s view of the 
Right or 
one can hardly imagine a situation more to 


with some unfairness; 


Commune, wrong, Wise or 


gz, unwise, 
Carlyle’s mind than the final suppression of 
the Communists by the Thiers Government. 
But the best influence of Carlyle on English 
politics has been less direct, his critic thinks, 
than in these instances. It has been through 
his arraignment of an idle aristocracy. 
‘French Revolution’ is set down as the book 
by which he will be chiefly remembered—“ the 
most unique book of the century.” A telling 


. ‘ * . . 
body not of his own clan. We read in Emer- 
son’s biography that ‘poor fellow” 


and friends. 

Mr. Hutton is nowhere more delightful than 
in his essay upon ‘George Eliot as Author.” 
To read this 
pleasure that 
George Eliot, 
view which, going by ourselves, we missed. 
extremely cordial, and his feeling for the nicest 
shadings of her work is very keen, 


rally just. If there is an exception, it is in 
the extravagance of praise bestowed on Dinah 
Morris. We are obliged to wonder whether 





with her evangelical piety with his delight in 
He cannot allow 
that George Eliot was a poet, and he has a very 
Legend of Jubal’ adverse 
to its idea of the sanctifying and ennobling in- 
fluence of death apart from immortality. 
intellectual background of the ‘Spanish Gipsy’ 
seems to him truly great, and the ‘‘rich color 
and almost Miltonic stateliness ” of some of the 


her asa dramatic creation. 


keen analysis of her ‘ 


passages that are quoted go far to convince the 


poet has not many species or varieties, 





page 256 there is a metaphor which is a surprise 


who was instructed for the Unitarian ministry 
| at the feet of Martineau. 
visible reck higher than themselves to which 


He speaks of an ‘‘in- 


[certain people] ean entreat fo he lifted up.” 
It 
figure from a sensational picture, and not from 


is strange that 


the real meaning of the corresponding passage 
in the Psalms, where the rock is a stronghold, 
not a crag of the deep sea. 

Besides the article on George Eliot as an 
author, there is one upon her ‘Life and Let- 
ters.’ 


The man who has once been a Liberal 


our own civil war, Goy. Eyre’s suppression | 


In three out of five po- 
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self for this part of his work. It would be very 
hard to reconcile his praise of George Eliot’s 
ability to enter sympathetically into the life of 
a Dinah Morris or a Savonarola with his insist- 
ence on the scornful levity of her dissent from 
the prevailing creed. His crediting of her con- 
version to Mr. Hennell’s ‘ Inquiry Concerning 
the Origin of Christianity’ is without warrant, 
letter in the Nation, No. 
1153: and his entire argument, at this stage, is 
invalidated by the fact that the letter which he 


as was shown in a 


quotes (page 270) was written six years subse- 


quently to the abandonment of her evangelical 
It is by no means likely that the 
mood of this letter was the mood of her conver- 
In the had translated 
Strauss, and her taste for the felicities of criti- 
Mr. Hut- 
ton remarks the suddenness of her conversion, 


opinions. 


sion. meantime she 


cism had been sharpened not a little. 


and at the same time expresses his astonish 
ment that her early views were to her as a bur- 


den lifted, not asa support taken away. But 


| does not this fact show plainly enough that 


there was a good deal of preparation for her 
conversion, more or less conscious, in her pre- 
vious state of mind 7 

Mr. Hutton looks upon the most of her novels 


| as ‘‘ written in great measure to impress on 


His | 
| to undermine.” 


tion. 
note is made of Carlyle’s contempt of every- | 
| sidering. 
was his | 
epithet for even the best of his contemporaries | 


others the depth and significance of a tie the 
sacredness of which her own example did much 
They were a kind of expia- 
In support of this view he has much to 
say that is, if not convincing, well worth con 
natural in 
finding so little of the vivacity and humor of 
her novels in her letters. 
in finding that 
rebelled against her own dim creed.” 


His disappointment is 
It is much greater 
‘her heart never seems to have 
But, 


| then, it is very certain that she would not have 


essay is to renew much of the | 
we had in reading the novels of | 
and to attain to many points of | 


Mr. Hutton’s admiration for George Eliot is | 
| justification for his saying 
The bias | 


of his theology does not prevent his being gene- | 


accepted Mr. Hutton’s statement of her creed 
He 


-onvic 


as true to her own thought and feeling. 
makes no sufficient 
tion that the laws of justice, mercy, truth, and 


allowance for her 


love are in the grain of things. There is no 

gx that her 
Surely she stood abashed and hum 
ble in the presence of a moral order which was 


she was 


own god. 


| to her of infinite depth and niystery and sacred- 


Mr. Hutton does not complicate his satisfaction | 


The | 


reader that if she was not a poet, then the genus | 
On | 


| ness, 


The essay upon Frederick Denison Maurice, 
while it is the most sympathetic in the book, 
exhibits frankly some of the limitations of that 
mystical theologian’s mind, It would appear 
that, with the best intentions, he had great 
difficulty in making himself clearly understood. 
A character so vague and so illusive is an ad- 
mirable subject for criticism of such a refined 
and subtile quality as Mr. Hutton’s is through- 
out his interesting and suggestive book. 


Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin. 
Stevenson. Charles 


By Robert Louis 


Scribner’s Sons. 1887. 


| THIs is not so much a biography as what is 


from one wnose father was a clergyman and | 


e { 
he should have drawn his 


known in fiction as a character-sketch, Fieem- 


| ing Jenkin came of a line of rather strange 


people on both sides. His near ancestors and 
their relatives all had a story in their lives, and 
of these Mr. Stevenson naturally makes the 
most possible as a setting for the hero’s birth 
and boyhood. Jenkin himself, at fifteen. was 
a spectator of the French Revolution of 1848, 


| and wrote some letters at the time to one of his 


and has fallen back into the camp of the Con- | 


servatives is apt to be severe when judging 


There is 
something very much like odium theologicum 
in the manner in which Mr, Hutton girds him 


those from whom he has come out. 


mates, Which are full of the spirit of the thing. 
He was in Genoa in the troublous time of No- 
vara, also, and all this tells very much under 
the skilful hands of his biographer. As soon 
as his real life began, which was that of a prac- 
tical workman in applying science, particularly 


| to marine telegraphy, the point of interest is 


his own energetic and self-assertive individu 


| : , ; : 
ality, which made bis mind and career both 











very full. He marr youn ind his 
tions to his wife and children make the tl 
of the narrative, broken only by some extr 
from his letters describing cab ving U 


Mediterranean, and later by his employ 
and amusements in Edinburgh, after he | i 
professor there. He must have been a 
companion, because of his combat 

talk, and lack of grace or tact, or Whatever 
chooses to call it, which rendered it nec 
to become acquainted with his subst 
worth before one could realiy 
in him. The range of his curiosity was 
great, and he had a mind active enoug 
bring original force te bear upon the wt 
the varied matter; yet one finds here very 
striking remarks or observations of a 
from his own lips. There is nothing be 

his reply to Mr. Stevenson, whicl ut 
tells ayvainst hirmselt 
advice upon some point of conduct. * Now, 
said, ‘how do you suppose Christ would ha 


advised you ?? and when [ had answered t 


he would not have counselled me anything un 


kind or cowardly, ‘No, he said, with 


his shrewd strokes a Lhe Weakhess OF Dis heal 


er, ‘nor anything amusing 
He was much valued by s friend 
He did some excellent scient 


which will be more fitlhy noticed in connect 


rightly. 


with his collected papers. | ‘ 
an interesting character, But, for 
is fortunate in his biographer, and the pleasu 
this volume gives is very largely du 

way in which Mr. Stevenson handles his 
rials. On finishing the book, it i irpri 
how very little remains of the two hundred ag 
fifty pages; and then le red s that 
been reading of a number of ¢ 

sides the life of Fleeming Jenkin. Of tl 


other things, a few incid soa hart 


related; but in the main, the power of t t 
lies in its hap] y haracterizatl t 
persons, Compal tively Speak iy \ ‘ 

the scene. Alfred Austin, for example, é 
eellently sketched But the most w 
firure to us is that tl ipt 
Fleeming’s father, and t u int his ce 
scene is something one does not tind ! 
“It was the proper thing ft a dying i 
Captain Jenkins schor f t 
some expression of his spiritual stat n 


he neglect the observance. With his ust 
‘Fleeming, said he, * I sum 


and I[ feel about all this as two ( 


ruptness, 
tlemen should.’ Just befor ly I 


lieve Khartum and General Gord { 
up in bed and gay 
reviment.” So he died at the a 

four. These minor character \ 
narrative so much, reproduce the surround 
of Jenkin’s life with great vividness 

it the right relief Jenkin h s 
come to bea believer in t re : 

our life ina simple fashion, by t 
his own days, died at the early 

three; and in the case of a manof su Sul 
abundant energy this circumstat mikes t 
end seem more than usually a 

waste, What could be done to ex 
racter in the respect in which it was 
vet honestly, Mr. Stevenson has 
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an every-day observation that any young man 
attending one of the rival colleges is held by 
those whe perhaps were the friends and school 
mates of his youth, but who now live at the 
other institution, to be unworthy of respect 
and lacking in all manly qualities. 

A chapter on ** Paper Chasing and Cross 
Country Running” finishes the book, which is 
well illustrated with instantaneous photographs 
and woodcuts. Exceptions may be taken to a 
few of Mr. Shearman’s statements. For in- 
stance, page 75, he says, speaking of a ‘‘ sprint- 
er”: ** Whether bis legs be short or long, he has 
large muscular thighs and a broad back.” The 
best of the American college sprinters are nota 
bly of slender build, and Myers himself espe- 
cially so. Mr. Shearman speaks of himas being 
‘little more than a long pair of wiry legs, with 
avery small and light body on top of them.” 
Again, his description of the “Tug of War” in 
this country 1s so far from true as to be ridicu- 
lous to any one familiar with it, the game here 
being quite as scientific and orderly as the Eng 
lish one. 


A Girdle Round the Earth. By D.N. Richard 
son. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
IN its literary style and freshness of view, this 
volume is distinctively above the average of 
the annual crop of books published by tourists 
round the world. The ‘‘ girdle,” in its fommida 
ble length, does not suggest Puck’s, which could 
be put round the planet in forty minutes. The 
author requires four hundred and forty-nine 
pages of long primer for the weaving of his 
story. In sprightlinessand flippancy, however, 
and in general airiness in regard to facts possi- 
bly thought unimportant, he suggests the merry 
He has 
arranged his letters and jottings in excellent 
form, with a good analytical table of contents, 
and dedicates them, as a book, to the wife and 


fairy whose words he uses for a title. 


children to whom, presumably, they were first 
written, though some of them have seen print 
before. Four hundred days were spent on the 
route of forty thousand miles. The time occu- 
pied was from August, 1885, so that these lively 
epistles, dialogues, and note-book impressions 
seem as fresh, as damp, and as limp as the 
morning newspaper laid at one’s breakfast 
plate. There isscarcely a dull page in the book, 
and the Western rapid 
transit in literature, as in all else, is here both 
illustrated in the author and furnished for the 
reader. 


American’s love of 


The narrative moves forward in the 
briskest style imaginable. It reminds us of 
heat as a mode of motion. Everything is com 
prehensive, far-ranging, full of generalizing. 
Without room for dull accuracy in details, the 
mass vibrates in a whirl of sprightliness and 
vigor. 

After two chapters on the start and the 
Pacitic voyage, five others are given to Japan, 
four to China, five to the countries of Peninsular 
Asia, two to Bible lands, three to the countries 
of the Turkish Empire, three to Italy, five to 
other parts of Europe, and one to general re- 
flections. The author would have done himself 
more justice, and spared annoyances to his 
readers, had he spent a few hours in a library 
on his return home, and corrected some of his 
inaccuracies and many of his curious and 
superficial but mistaken notions. On page 60, 
he would have us believe that ** the nervy V, rice 
fed heathen” Japanese ‘ coolies” at Yokohama 
though, properly speaking, there being no caste 
in Japan, there are no coolies, but free laborers 


beat an equal number of * vigorous Highland 
soldier athletes,” because of their diet, instead 
of because of their life-long 


push cart, 


dexterity with the 


Which is a specially balanced ma 
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chine, requiring skill even more than strength, 
whether gained by meat or rice. The talk 
on page 835, that the Chinese “ printed with 
type two thousand years ago,” is rubbish, and 
the author's general ideas about Chinese chro- 
nology 


p. 116, p. 122) are hazy and according 
to unrevised cyclopedias. Many of his state- 
ments of things in the Holy Land will not stand 
the test either of history or of the surveyors of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. Many pas 
sages such as those relating to Jerusalem 
(p. 241-242), 
and brilliant, but usually marred by 


the Jordan (p. 257), are graphic 
some 
infelicitous remark which may please the 
zealots who idolize or ridicule the Bible, but 
Indeed, the 


chief fault of the author is his tendency to 


will disgust those who do neither. 


lofty and sweeping generalizations, which be- 
tray a lack of modesty such as culture alone 
can instil ina traveller, © One is nauseated with 
the constant repetition in every chapter of the 
author’s religious views, and his thrusting of 
theology into nearly every description given 
and opinion expressed. One might almost call 
his work ‘ The Sentimental Journey of a Theo- 
logian.’ A little more reading and genuine 
culture must certainly improve an author who 
wields a trenchant pen with an ability not 
always well directed. 


A History and Genealogy of the Conant 
Family in England and America, thirteen 
generations, 1520-18sS7, Containing also some 
genealogical notes on the Connet, Connett, 
and Connit families. By Frederick Odell 
Conant, M.A., of Portland, Maine. 
printed. Portland, 1587. 


Privately 
Svo, pp. O41, 

THIS genealogy is a welcome addition to the 
long list of family histories, since it recalls the 
work of one of the founders of Massachusetts, 
and informs us that his posterity is numerous 
and reputable. Roger Conant, the tirst Gov 
ernor in, if not of, Massachusetts, was, as he 
stated in a document dated in 1671, born in 
Budleigh, a market town of Devonshire. The 
researches of our author show that Roger was 
baptized there 9 April, 1592, being the youngest 
of the eight children of Richard and Agnes 
(Clarke) Conant. The pedigree begins with 
John Conant of East Budleigh, 
1520, probably at 


born about 
Gittisham, who was the 
father of Richard and grandfather of Roger 
The third son of Richard was Rev. John Co 
nant, a strong Puritan, who died in 1646, 
rector of St. Thomas & Becket, Salisbury. The 
fourth son, Christopher, was a grocer of Lon- 
don, came to Plymouth in 1625, and was at 





Salem in 1650, when he disappears, 
In the next generation, Roger Conant had 
Richard, 


vicar of East Budleigh ; John, vice-chancellor 


several nephews, all clergymen, viz 
of Oxford ; Samuel, Malachi, and John. One 
branch, indeed, is traced hereiii to the present 
generation, and doubtless other branches in 
In 1815 one of these 
descendants of Richard C. of 


England could be found, 
Budleigh, viz., 
Sir Nathaniel Conant of London, applied fora 
confirmation of arms, alleging that his ances- 
f ‘Gules, ten billets 
or,” and had granted a shield ‘Sper saltire 


tors had used a shield ¢ 


gules and azure, billetty, or,” whichevariation 
may denote some doubts in the mind of Garter 
King of Arms. 

Roger Conant, who was doubtless free of the 
London, married at St. 
November 11, 


He came with his wife 


Salters’ Company of 
Ann's, Blackfriars, 
1618, Saral Horton. 
and child to Plymouth in 1625, there joined 
Lyford at Nantasket, and in 1625 was chosen 


London, 


by the Dorchester Company as Governor of 
their settlement at Cape Ann. In 1626 he re 
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moved and planted Salem, and in 1620 his settle 
ment was absorbed into the Massachusetts 


Here he 


ber 10, 1670, always respected and useful, but 


Colony. lived until his death, Novem- 


would naturally 


without the prominence one 


expect to find accorded to him. 


He had sons, Caleb, Lot, Roger, Joshua, and 
Exercise, and the name has been continued 
through Lot and Exercise, The record here 
given is very thorough and exact, and enroils 
the names of many Conants who have been 
honored and valuable citizens. It is both a 
surprise and a satisfaction to tind that such a 
sturdy Puritan family has continued to thrive 
and increase, preserving an historic name and 
doing credit to its ancestry. 


Shamwanqurak 


Le (fe nds of the 
Smith, 


By Philip H 
Pawling, N. Y.: Smith & Co. 1887. 
Tuts isa medley of *t historical sketches, bio 
graphical notices, and thrilling border inci- 
dents and adventures relating to those portions 
of the counties of Orange, Ulster. and Sullivan, 
lving in the Shawangunk region,” put together 
almost without plan or relation of parts. The 
* While there is much that is here 
found in print for the first time, all available 


author says: 
published sources have been laid under contri- 
bution in its compilation.” As he atfords no 
marks by which his readers may distinguish 
between original and conveyed matter, it is 
impossible to say what proportion of the work 
isdue to his ‘‘ rigid search” of ‘‘ancicnt re- 
cords”; much of the quoted matter, however, 
is from local publications now long out of 
print, and therefore is as good as new, But 
unfortunately the book contains little of value, 
either new or old, The beautiful Shawangunk 
(Shon-gum) region (curiously described as ‘ta 
vast amphitheatre of rocks”) deserves some- 
thing better than this string of detached anec 
dotes, containing here and there interesting 
bits of history, but without reference to asingle 
authority, so far as we have observed. We 
note the author's remark, that ** it mav interest 
the reader to trace 
tive ‘Duck Cedar’ into classic 


the transition from primi- 
Tuxedo,” but 
he does not endeavor to trace it. 

Mr. Smith’s volume is illustrated by wood 
euts such as are familiar on railway time 
tables and county maps, and others from ** pen 
latter 


sketches by the author ~—the being of 


such simpliecitv as are seldom seen in form 


more permanent than a cbhild’s drawing on his 


slate. 
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